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Department of Agriculture, 

Regina, March 1, 1899. 

To His Honour Amedee Emmanuel Forget, 

Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Territories. 

Sir — 

I have the honour to submit herewith the Annual Report of the 
Department of Agriculture for the year 1898. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


G. H. V. BULYEA, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 




G. H. V. BTTLYEA, Esq., M.E.C., 

Commissioner of Agriculture. 


Sir,— 

I herewith have the honour to submit the first annual report of this 
department. The work of the department was for a number of years 
conducted in connection with the Public Works and other branches of 
the Executive Committee. On the formation of the Executive Council, 
it was transferred to the Department of the Territorial Secretary and 
placed under the charge of Mr. R. B. Gordon. On the 18th December, 
1897, Mr. John A. Reid, Clerk of the Executive Council, was appointed 
Deputy Commissioner of Agriculture, the intention being that the work 
should be carried on in connection with his office, until the 
volume and importance of the same warranted the organisation of the 
department on an individual basis. The work, however, increased with 
such rapid strides, that in the month of June last, it was deemed advis¬ 
able to divorce the same entirely from the office of the Executive Council 
and I was temporarily placed in charge as chief clerk, offices in the 
Public Works building being placed at the disposal of the department. 
The estimates submitted to the House during the following session con¬ 
templated the complete organisation of the department and on the 13th 
October I was appointed deputy head. 

AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 

It may be said that .the compilation of statistics bears the same relation 
to the administration of a country as an intelligent system of book¬ 
keeping to the management of any business. In addition to the value of 
statistics as showing the progress and development of the country as 
years go on, this work possesses an actual direct value to the farmer. In 
fact, were it not so, the advisability of the expenditure of public money 
in this direction might with propriety be questioned. Lack of statistical 
information invariably creates instability of markets. The middleman 
must purchase at safe prices and the result always is that any loss is 
borne by the producer. 

In nis evidence before the select committee appointed by the House 
of Commons to obtain information as to the agricultural interests of 
Canada in 1884, Mr. Archibald Blue, at that time chief of the Statistical 
Bureau of the Ontario Department of Agriculture, stated as follows, in 
reply to the question as to whether he had noticed that the agricultural 
community benefits from statistical work, and in what way he expected 
it chiefly to 1 >e of service to them : 

I think it may benefit them in a variety of ways. It gives to the whole people—pro¬ 
ducers, dealers and consumers—a knowledge of the extent of supply and demand in the 
country, and in that way it serves to check the operation of speculators. There are a few 
leading men in the country who buy up nearly the whole produce of the country. They 
have their agents, their buyers, all over the country. They are constantly in receipt of 
information from them, as to the condition and prospect of the crop, and they are able,at 
the earliest possible time, to avail themselves of the information collected in this way. It 
ls not an uncommon thing for them to buy up nearly the whole available surplus of pro¬ 
duce before the farmers generally have an opportunity of knowing whether or not there 
is an excess in the supply, or whether the tendency of prices is upwards or downwards. 
W e collect this information, and as we have as wide a circulation, at least, as the dealers 
ha\e, we are able to give it to the people just as early as the dealers can procure it. To 
K'<\ e you an instance of what may be done, I would refer to the crop reports of the 
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United States Bureau for 1873. You may remember that in 1873, as in 1888, the fall frosts 
were unusually early and severe, and they destroyed to a larg-e extent the corn crop of 
the country. The report of the United States Bureau of Agriculture showed that the ex¬ 
tent of damage done in that year was at least 12.5,000,000 bushels of a loss to the corn 
crop, and almost immediately after the appearance of that report the price of corn went 
up 20 cents. In that case, the farmers got the benefit of the rise, and not the speculators, 
and I hold that it is the farmers, the producers, the men who earn, who should receive ' 
the full advantage of high prices, and not the speculators. The consumers will not be 
benefitted in any way by the speculators buying low, for the speculators and the dealers 
will sell high if the market justifies it. Then in the year 1879 again, .there was a large 
crop of wheat in the United States, and the leading dealers in Chicago and New York, 
having been posted as to the condition of the wheat in Europe, and knowing that the 
crop was a failure there, bought up nearly the whole supply of the wheat in the United 
States—the fall wheat at 90 cents per bushel, and almost immediately the price rose to 
$1.20. A similar attempt was made in 1881, but it was foiled through the efforts of the 
State Bureaux, several of which in the meantime had been established—in Illinois, Ohio, 
Michigan and several other States. Through the information which those reports were 
able to give to the public, the farmers were induced to hold their grain, and they sold it 
at the highest price. The Secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, who was at 
the head of the Bureau of Crop Reports there, estimates that in this way the farmers of 
the State got an increased value on their wheat crop, amounting to not less than $10,000,- 
01X1. Of course, if this information had not been communicated to the people—if it had 
been collected and held by the large grain dealers for their own special use—that profit 
would have gone into their pockets. As it was, it was distributed among the farmers, and 
it enabled them to carry on improvements on their farms, to put up buildings, and drain 
their lands, and so improve their conditions. I remember—I think it was in the same 
year, 1881—that there was a failure in the bean crop in our own country, in the County of 
Essex especially, where the bulk of the bean crop in Ontario is grown. The dealers 
knew this. There was also a failure in the same crop in Michigan and New York. They 
set to work and bought up nearly the whole of the bean crop that year before it was har¬ 
vested, At prices ranging from $1.2,5 to $1.75 per bushel, and in less than a month beans 
were quoted in the Detroit market at $3 per bushel. Those dealers made a profit and 
the farmers lost it. We seek to give to the public the information which only grain deal¬ 
ers and speculators generally are able to procure for themselves, and which they do pro¬ 
cure at a very large cost. 

It is not, however, sufficient that information should be compiled re¬ 
garding the output of the various classes of agricultural products. The 
labour of the statistical branch should go farther and to some extent 
gather information regarding the probable demand for agricultural sur¬ 
pluses in adjoining markets with a view to the promotion of interpro¬ 
vincial and foreign trade, and in respect to the latter comes in the value 
of statistical information relating to foreign countries. Foreign statistics 
is a subject handled entirely by the federal authorities, hut it is probable 
that valuable work could be done through this department in establish¬ 
ing connections throughout the mining districts of the West, with a view 
to estimating the probable demand for Territorial products. One matter 
has come to my notice in the course of recent years which amply demon¬ 
strates the value and necessity for work of the nature under discussion. 
It has been the practice in the past for dealers in agricultural products 
for western markets, to buy up the bulk of the oat crop along the line of 
the Calgary and Edmonton Railway. In a great many cases oats have 
been purchased as low as 12 cents per bushel, and the experience has 
usually been that by the time an approximation of the supply and de¬ 
mand could be arrived at, the value had risen materially. The same con¬ 
ditions apply as regards potatoes and hay. If estimates could be formed 
of our own crop, as well as that of the Province of Manitoba, our chief 
competitor, which is always available fairly early in the season, and re¬ 
liable information could also be obtained as to the probable demand for 
these articles in the Kootenay District, and this information placed be¬ 
fore our farmers early in the season together with a forecast of our own 
production, an undertaking which could only be successfully handled by 
the Government, I think I am safe in stating that an increase of revenue 
to a large number of Territorial farmers would be the result. 
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The difficulties standing in the way of the compilation of reliable sta¬ 
tistical information in the Territories are many and varied The problem 
in all other provinces of Canada is, comparatively speaking, a simple one, 
owing to the fact that the clerks of municipalities, c.ounty assessors 
and other officials employed in connection with organised portions of the 
country, are in a position to furnish reliable information which often has 
to be obtained for purposes of taxation, and are as a rule men of busi¬ 
ness experience, who can be relied upon to respond promptly to depart¬ 
mental communications. In the North-West Territories, however, the 
conditions are altogether different. The only organisation through which 
it would be at all feasible to work, is the Local Improvement District 
and as yet the same is not extensively enough introduced to be of any 
practical value in connection with our statistical work. It must, there¬ 
fore, be admitted, that it will be difficult to obtain reliable results from 
any attempt in the direction of estimating the growing crop. I am not 
in any event at all impressed with the expediency or utility of such esti¬ 
mates too early in the season. It stands to reason, that unless correct¬ 
ness is fairly approached, they are calculated to do more harm than good 
by creating undue and uncalled for disturbances in the market. Esti¬ 
mates of the growing crop are made in nearly all the provinces in Canada 
in the various stages of the growth, but I have yet to learn that much 
credence is placed in these prophesies until the crop has nearly reached 
maturity. The most useful work which we can hope to do in the Terri¬ 
tories at present, is to deal with threshing machine operators, and here 
again, we encounter the apathy of the people directly interested. An¬ 
other serious drawback to our statistical work is the apparent reluctance 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway authorities to furnish figures with which 
to check our calculations and conclusions. 

The system adopted with a view to obtaining statistical information 
regarding the year’s crop, was to obtain the actual results of threshing 
machine operators. There can be no doubt that figures of almost abso¬ 
lute correctness could be obtained from these individuals. Every bushel 
of grain raised must sooner or later be threshed, and they are practically 
the only people in a position to assist the Department at the present 
time, and it is, therefore, of the utmost importance to enlist their co-oper¬ 
ation. Early in the season a circular letter was sent to a very large 
number of representative men in every district of the Territories, in which 
they were asked to furnish the Department with a list of names and ad¬ 
dresses of threshing machine operators in their various localities. After 
considerable correspondence, what is thought to be a complete return was 
received in this Department and the names were indexed alphabetically, 
so as to avoid repetition. During the month of December the following 
circular letter was addressed to all operators of threshing machines then 
records of the Department. 

Sir, —One of the most important duties of the Agricultural Department is the collection 
of statistics ; but very few people appreciate the importance of the work, outside of the 
general interest attached to the same as showing the development of the country from 
year to year. The absence of statistical information has, however, a direct influence on 
the markets of the North-West, particularly upon oats and barley. When the quantity 
available is uncertain, the dealer, in self-protection, buys on the safe side, in anticipation 
of a possible surplus, and the farmer, in the absence of statistical information, is unable 
to judge whether the price offered him for his produce is a fair one or too low, usually 
sells at “ market price,” whatever it may be, and whether the crop is full or short, the 
demand great or small, the farmer will invariably be the loser. 

It is now the desire of the Department to counteract, as far as possible, this undesir¬ 
able influence of uncertainty by the publication of reliable crop statistics every fall, and 
the Commissioner would be glad to have you co-operate with the Department in its efforts 
to assist the farmers of the North-West Territories. A blank form of return is hereto 
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attached. Kindly state, in the proper columns, the results of your season's threshing, 

strictly confidential and individual results will not be made public in any shape or form. 

As it recognised that “ every service has its value," I am directed by the Commis¬ 
sioner to inform you'that upon receipt in this Department of the enclosed form properly 
fillled out, your name will be forwarded to the publishers of either The North-West Far¬ 
mer or The Farmers’ Advocate, the leading agricultural papers of the West, according 
to your selection, and your subscription to the same will be prepaid by the Government 
to the 1st January, 1900, and your name will also be placed on the list to receive all re¬ 
ports and bulletins issued by this Department, from time to time. 

Some sixty per cent, complied promptly with the request of the De¬ 
partment and on the 20th of March a second appeal was sent to those 
who had not replied to the communication in question. This brought 
forth another twenty to twenty-five per cent of replies, thus leaving ten 
to fifteen per cent, to hear from. Realising that unless our returns were 
almost complete, the information in question would be of no practical 
value, letters were addressed to a number of parties residing in the dis¬ 
tricts from which no returns had been received, asking them to interest 
themselves in the matter, with a view to obtaining the balance of the 
returns. This in the majority of cases had the desired result, and at the 
present time there are only 23 out of 368 to hear from. 

In view of the enormous area of land comprised within the Territories 
and the improbability of obtaining complete returns, it was found advis¬ 
able to divide the country up into districts for statistical purposes, so that 
the complete figures could be given for those portions of the country, at 
least, from which full returns had been received. The following is a list 
of the said districts with a description of the area covered by each : 

District No. 1. (South-east Assiniboia)—Comprises that portion of the 
country lying north of the international boundary, south of the southerly 
limit of Township 10, west of the westerly boundary of Manitoba and 
east of the Tnird Meridian. 

District No. 2. (South-west Assiniboia)—Lies west of District No i 
and east of the easterly boundary of the provisional district of Alberta, 
south of the southerly limit of Township 10 and north of the internation¬ 
al boundary. 

District No. 3. (East Central Assiniboia)—Lies west of the westerly 
boundary of Manitoba, east of the easterly boundary of Range 7 west of 
the Principal Meridian, south of the southerly boundary of Township 20 
and north of District No. 1. 

District No. 4. (Central Assiniboia, No. 2)—Lies north of District No. 
1, west of the westerly boundary of Range 6 west of the Second Meri¬ 
dian, east of the westerty boundary of Range 16 west of the Second 
Meridian and south of the southerly boundary of Township 24 

District No. 5. (Central Assiniboia No. 1.)—Lies north of District No. 
1, west of District No. 4, south of the southerly boundary of Township 
24 and east of the Third Meridian. 

District No. 6. (West Central Assiniboia)—Lies north of District No. 2, 
west of District No. 5, east of the easterly boundary of the provisional 
District of Alberta, and south of the southerly boundary of Township 
No. 24. 

District No. 7. (North-east Assiniboia)—This district comprises the 
country contiguous to the Manitoba and North-Western Railway. It 
is bounded on the east by the westerly boundary of Manitoba, on the 
north by the southerly boundary of the provisional District of Saskat¬ 
chewan, on the west by the westerly boundary of Range 12 west of the 
Second Meridian, and on the south by a line commencing at the Mani- 
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toba boundary south of Township 20, thence due west to the easterly 
boundary of Range 7 west of the Second Meridian, thence due north to 
the south-easterly corner of Township 24 Range 7, thence west to J;he 
easterly boundary of Range 13 west of the Second Meridian. 

District No. 8. (North Central Assinihoia)—Lies south of the souther¬ 
ly boundary of the provisional District of Saskatchewan, west of District 
No. 7, east of District No. 9, and north of the northerly boundary of 
Township 23. 

District No. 9. (North-west Assinihoia)—Lies south of the southerly 
boundary of the provisional District of Saskatchewan, west of District 
No. 8, north of District No. 6 and east of the provisional District of Al¬ 
berta. 

District No 10. (East Saskatchewan)—Being that portion of the pro¬ 
visional District of Saskatchewan lying east of the easterly boundary of 
Range 10 west of Third Meridian. 

District No. 11. (West Saskatchewan)—Being all that portion of the 
provisional District of Saskatchewan lying west of District No. 10. 

District No. 12. (North Alberta)—Being all that portion of the pro¬ 
visional District of Alberta lying north of the northerly boundary of 
; Township 44. 

District No. 13. (North Central Albertaj—Lying between and includ¬ 
ing Townships 44 and 37. 

District No. 14. (Central Alberta)—Lying between Townships 36 and 
29 inclusive. 

District No. 15. (South Central Alberta)—Lying between Townships 
20 and 28 inclusive. 

District No. 16. (South Alberta)—Being all that portion of the provi¬ 
sional District of Alberta lying north of the international boundary and 
south of the southerly limit of Township 20. 

A tabulated statement showing the results of our returns for the vari¬ 
ous districts, as well as a schedule showing an estimate covering the re¬ 
turns not yet to hand, with a recapitulation of the whole, are herewith 
attached and furnishes the most concise and satisfactory method in which 
to convey the information gained. Owing, however, to this being the 
first year in the history of the Territories for which statistical inform¬ 
ation has been compiled and to the consequent absence of previous data 
upon which to base and check our calculations, I have thought it well not 
to invest our figures as to the result of last season’s grain output with final 
official endorsation. As reliable an estimate of agricultural operations 
during the year as our information will enable us to calculate has been 
made which, however, should not be accepted as absolutely correct. 

An attempt may with safety be made (Wing the coming summer to 
deal in a very general way with estimates or probabilities of the growing 
crop. If two or more well informed correspondents are secured in each 
district, who are able to report to the Department from time to time as 
to the condition of the crop in comparison with that of the past year, that 
is, dealing wholly with percentages, it is possible that our conclusions 
based on these reports may be of some value; but it will douhtless re¬ 
quire two or three seasons’ experience to make estimates of even approxi¬ 
mate correctness. As before stated, the statistical feature of our work in 
the Territories is unique in its nature, and we are, therefore, left more or 
less to work out our own salvation in tin* matter. 
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I.—CROP STATISTICS.— Cnntinued. 

C.—BARLEY. 



J?45_I 40 8,819 J _15,6 38 J 


II.-ESTIMATES OF UNREPORTED THRESHING, 1898. 


I THRESH- j| WHEAT. II OATS. j| BARLEY. 



Il 


Note.— The numbers in left hand column correspond with those in Table I. 
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I.—CROP STATISTICS .—Con tin ucd. 


VT.—RECAPITULATION. 



Wheat. 

Oats. 


Total Aci 


01 

.93 

.29 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 

It is regrettable that, after various attempts, I have failed to discover 
any means by which statistical information can be obtained as to the 
amount of farm mortgages and average rate of interest paid in the 
North-West Territories. There can be no doubt whatever that the aver¬ 
age rate of interest on such loans is not less than between eight per cent, 
and ten per cent per annum ; vastly higher than the nature of the securi¬ 
ty and the profits of the average fanu would appear to warrant. In view 
of the large amount of mortgaged property in the West occasioned by the 
\ scarcity of ready money, this is one of the most serious drawbacks under 
\ which our settlers are at present labouring. It would be interesting to 
| figure out the effect of a general refunding of present mortgages, coupled 
j with a reduction of two per cent, to three per cent, in rate of interest of 
j new loans. 

> Legislation was provided in the Province of British Columbia dealing 
with mutual credit associations. I understand, however, that the public 
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has not availed itself of the provisions of this Act; in the first place, ow¬ 
ing to the cumbersome procedure, and secondly, because the farmers, as a 
class, have not the business training required to organise under the Act. 
The well known transient nature of the western population also operates 
against such schemes. 

The land credit association scheme originated by Raiffeisen of Flam- 
merfeld has been a most pronounced success. The principle involved is 
the pledging of the assets of the entire association and of all the mem¬ 
bers of the society, as security for the obligations of the society. The 
funds of the society are lent to members requiring financial assistance. 
As bearing upon the popularity and sound financial standing of these 
associations I shall quote a translation of an extract from the Leipzig 
Tageblatt: 

It has, above all, been the aim of the association toassist the small farmers, and among 
the 13,461 loans granted, there are 11,537 items to this class, the highest amounting to 
20,000 marks ($4,760). 

The loans granted in 1895 were at the rate of 49.87 per cent, of the value of the estates 
mortgaged, without regard to buildings on the estates. 

The extraordinary favour with which the borrowing public supported the association is 
owing to two causes, viz., (1) the advantage of the redeemable loans, which are appreci¬ 
ated more and more, for the borrower may at any time pay his debt to the association in, 
or by the purchase of mortgage certificates of the association, while the association can 
at no time demand payment of the debt (as long as the interest is paid), not even in the 
most unfavourable times, nor can it claim a higher rate of interest on its loans than it 
pays to the holders of the mortgage certificates. 

There are now in circulation 172,935,350 marks ($41,158,861.33). 

The buildings, furniture, etc., valued on the books of the association at 644,700 marks 
($153,438.60) at the close of 1894 have been sold to the postal authorities for 900,000 
marks ($214,200). Of this, 600,000 marks ($142,800) is placed to the credit of immovables 
of the association, 158,000 marks ($37,604) are credited to the Mehnert fund, 100,000 
marks ($23,800) for building, and 42,000 marks ($9,996) furnishing. 

The net proceeds, including 153,368 marks ($148,577.93). Of this sum the special re¬ 
serve fund receives 30,000 marks ($7,140), the pension fund 30,000 marks ($7,140) and, fur¬ 
thermore, a dividend of five per cent, shall be declared on member's stocks, which 
amounted, at the time of settlement of accounts, to 8,394,846 marks ($1,997,973.35). 

A land bank system was introduced in France, known as the Credit 
Foncier, which, however, is not similar to the Saxony organisation, being 
rather on the line of a joint stock company with a limited credit. It is 
under government supervision. 

In Switzerland, the state furnishes the capital of the Mortgage Bank 
of the Canton of Berne. Agricultural credit banks have also been es¬ 
tablished in Italy, Roumania, and other portions of Europe. 

An elaborate system of government advances to settlers was inaugur¬ 
ated in New Zealand in 1894 and has met with some success. 

If a scheme is finally devised by which machinery is provided for the 
furnishing of cheap money to the farmer, it will in all probability be 
found not to assume the shape of a utopian government undertaking, but 
rather take the form of a business-like proposition, having in view a 
combination of the united credit and security of farming communities on 
principles of co-operation. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS. 

The prosecution of a thorough agricultural survey in the 
early history of colonisation is a matter of vital importance. 
Much useless expenditure of time, money and energy may be saved 
to the farmer by placing before him such established facts respecting 
the success or failure of any particular grain, plant, seed, or method of 
cultivation in his locality as will guide him to avoid the failures and pro- 
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fit by the successes. The principle involved in carrying on such experi¬ 
ments is now endorsed by all progressive countries, and vast sums of 
money are devoted to these investigations. Individual effort is of no 
avail. It is frequently as important to demonstrate failures as successes, 
and few would devote time, money and skill to such undertakings with¬ 
out substantial government aid. 

The North-West Territories occupy a unique position from an agricul-; - 
tural standpoint. There is not a state or province on the whole contin- j 
ent of America containing within its boundaries so many varieties of soil i 
and subject to such a variety of meteorological and other conditions in-1 
fluencing plant growth. Its inland situation is responsible for its erratic S 
climate, and the advisability of conducting efficient experimental work in 
each district of uniform climate and soil, economical enough to admit of 
judicious multiplication, is apparent. 

Scientific research on a large scale is being conducted by the Federal 
government at the central experimental farm at Ottawa, at Brandon and 
at the Indian Head farm. But in order to bring home to the farmer, re¬ 
siding probably hundreds of miles from these institutions, the valuable 
conclusions reached, it would be well to advance one step further and 
establish an experimental station in each such district of the Territories 
of uniform climate and soil conditions. Arrangements might be made 
with the best man available in each district to devote from ten to twenty 
acres of his property, which should be conveniently situated, to experi¬ 
mental work, and to conduct this work at a stated sum per annum. Ex¬ 
perience in a number of other agricultural countries would seem to show 
beyond doubt, that most successful experimental work can be conducted 
without the government actually acquiring ownership of the land upon 
which such experiments are carried on, or incurring the expense of pro¬ 
curing an extensive plant. This work, it is found, can be performed 
most economically on the principle involved in the ordinary public works 
and other government contracts, and without objectionable capital ex¬ 
penditure and permanency of location. I do not mean to assert that in¬ 
tricate scientific investigations could be prosecuted under such conditions, 
but the important problems facing the farmer of the Territories to-day 
are of such a nature as to require practical rather than profound scientific 
investigation. Although I would be sorry to attempt to detract in the 
slighest from the value of the latter, I am of the opinion that in view of 
our present sparse settlement, undeveloped state and limited revenue, we 
can well afford to rest content with a system of experimental or demon¬ 
stration stations on the lease system, devoted to the merest A B C of 
agricultural inquiry and leave the question of extensive experimental 
farms until we are in a position to establish agricultural colleges with a 
proper scientific staff, without which such farms must of necessity be in¬ 
complete. Precautions, however, can be taken to safeguard the public 
interest in making any arrangements regarding such leases. Only tho¬ 
roughly reliable men should be approached who are well known in their 
respective districts and who have established for themselves reputations 
as farmers and stock breeders. A five-year agreement might be entered 
into, subject to termination at any time, upon reasonable notice on 
the part of the department. Any experimental work in the way of tree 
planting, would to some extent constitute a permanent improvement on 
any farm, and the longer the period covered by such experimentations at 
one point, the more reliable the result, hence the desirability of making 
the remuneration fer such services as liberal as the exigencies of the 
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case would seem to demand. As an additional safeguard it might be 
well to secure an option to purchase any such lands at the termination 
of the lease. That such able men can be procured in every locality 
where the government might in time find it desirable to initiate the 
work, cannot for a moment be doubted. 

Only the varieties which previous data indicate could be grown 
should be tested. Once it has been demonstrated that a certain variety 
of cereals, trees, etc., meets these conditions, arrangements might be made 
to have a largo area put under crop with the same, and the product 
thereof sold to applicants in the district, at a price and in quantities to 
be regulated by the department, and thus establish in each distr'ct a dis¬ 
tributing station for the introduction of improved varieties of the seeds 
and plants best suited for each locality, which should be one of the most 
important missions of such stations. 

It cannot, of course, be expected that a scheme of this nature could be 
successfully worked out within a short period. It would be safer to ini¬ 
tiate the work in one or two localities and extend it along lines which 
future experience teaches can be safely followed. 

Nearly every county in Great Britain is famed for some peculiar vari¬ 
ety of live stock brought to the greatest state of perfection there, chiefly 
through the congeniality of soil and environments. It might, in years 
to come, be one of the most important missions of such stations to ascer¬ 
tain which peculiar variety or varieties of live stock are especially suited 
for and would lend themselves readily to the greatest development in the 
district served by each one. When such a scheme has been perfected, it 
would be the means of furnishing agencies of the government in every 
representative section of the Territories, through which intelligent, and 
systematic aid and direction could be extended towards encouraging the 
raising of the most profitable and suitable breeds of live stock. 

The necessity for such local experimental or demonstrative work, in 
addition to the more exhaustive scientific investigations carried on in ex¬ 
pensive central experimental institutions, has long ago been recognised 
by all the progressive agricultural countries and states of Europe and 
America. In France some three or four thousand demonstration fields 
in various sections of the country are miantained by the government in 
addition to one central and a large number of substations, at a compara¬ 
tively small outlay. Germany, Belgium and Denmark are also greatly 
interested in such work. The Province of Ontario has thirteen horticul¬ 
tural experimental stations, costing the government about $200.00 per 
annum. There is now a strong movement on foot in Great Britain to 
introduce local agricultural experiments. In fact, it is everywhere ad¬ 
mitted that a system of experimental institutions proper, is incomplete 
without substations in each representative locality. 

The following is a quotation from the Seventh Annual Report of the 
New York Agricultural Experiment Station: 

In a state embracing- so wide an extent of territory as does the Empire State, with its 
differences of soil and climate, and with such great diversity of agricultural interests, it 
must naturally appear that any experimental station, wherever located, is largely a 

are necessarily limited to the conditions obtaining at the locality where such experiments 
are heing conducted. 

It is true that the farm belonging to the experimental station closely resemhles in 
character of soil many thousands of farms within the stale, it being mainly composed of 
clay, clay and gravelly clay loam, so that methods of culture here found best may be. 
almost without modification, applied to many other localities, and the results here 
obtained may be confidently predicted in such similiar localities. But in view of the fact 
that this is a state institution and its benefits may be justly demanded by every agricul- 
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tural interest of the state, it appears most desirable that in the near future there should 
be established in several different sections of the state branch experiment stations for 
the purpose of determining the results which are produced by differences of soil and 
climate. Such work could and would be conducted by intelligent farmers in their 
several sections, under the direction and supervision of"the central station, and in this 
way the useful work and influence of the station could be w’idely distributed at a very- 
slight additional ex jense. 

In the report of the president of the Ontario Agricultural College for 
1896 (which institution conducts agricultural investigations at Guelph, 
and a number of horticultural substations under the auspices of 
the provincial authorities), speaking about the result of testing foreign 
varieties and the value of the work generally, Professor Mills states : 

In this way some excellent foreign varieties have been introduced, tested and distribut¬ 
ed throughout the Province—varieties which yield from six toeight bushels per acre more 
than any other varieties previously grown. In oats and barley alone, the varieties intro¬ 
duced and distributed by the experiment station have, within the last four or five years, 
paid to the Province a good deal more than the entire cost of the college for the last ten 
years. 

In his evidence before the select committee of agriculture of the House 
of Commons, in 1884, Major General Laurie of Halifax, a noted agricul¬ 
turist, states : 

The climatic conditions are so dissimilar that experiments made in the drier atmosphere 
and steady winter of Ontario would be of comparatively small value to the lower pro¬ 
vinces ; but experiments conducted where the conditions of the season, temperature and 
rainfall are similar to those encountered by' our farmers would be of great value. Our 
farmers are now more or less engaged in experiments but the labour is largely thrown 
away, as they have not the scientific knowledge to work out these satisfactory, and they' 
often arrive at wrong conclusions. But if an experimental farm was established in their 
neighbourhood they could readily join in conducting these experiments, receiving instruc¬ 
tions from the superintendent of the station as to the necessary conditions and points to 
which they should give attention, and these simultaneous experiments would be of more 
value than if conducted singly. It is very desirable that branch stations should be estab¬ 
lished. Our Dominion is very large, and the climatic ’conditions are very dissimilar, so 
that a central station without the branches would not bring all the benefits we desire. It 
would, without doubt, confer great advantages, but it should be supplemented by branch 

In his evidence before the same committee, Professor Penhallow, who 
has had the advantage of pursuing agricultural investigations in the 
United States, Japan, France, Belgium and other continental countries, 
and at that time held a chair in McGill University, states, respecting the 
proposed inauguration of experimental agricultural work in Canada: 

I do not think the establishment of one farm for that work would be advisable, but I 

out stations where that special work was required, it would be of the highest importance 
to the country at large. 

While the chief object of experimental stations should he to carry on 
agricultural investigations and demonstrations, an important feature of 
the system would be the moral effect on the settler of the object lesson 
in the capabilities of his district, which would thus in time be within 
reasonable visiting distance of the great majority of farmers in the Ter¬ 
ritories, stimulating them to better methods, better materials, and greater 
efforts in the future, with a view to imitating the example before them. 

The value of this work to the cause of immigration is also worthy of 
consideration. Too much importance can hardly be attached to having at 
a number of central points, easily accessible, throughout the Territories, 
plots from ten to twenty acres under intensive cultivation demonstrating 
the developments which the resources of each district is capable of. The 
object lesson would often convey to the minds of visitors the possibilities 
of the district, under surroundings and conditions of cultivation quite 
within the scope of any energetic and progressive farmer, and would ef- 
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factually silence th* “ alarmist ” who, through lack of enterprise and con¬ 
fidence, is chiefly instrumental in making new settlers dissatisfied with 
their lot. 

Irrigation is necessary in the semi-arid portions of the country—which 
is estimated to include six and one-half million acres—for the successful 
growing of crops, and it cannot be disputed for a moment that every 
agricultural principle which has been established through series of inves¬ 
tigations elsewhere, must he demonstrated over again under the influence 
of artificial watering before it is applicable in the south-western portion 
of the Territories. The introduction of new varieties of early maturing 
grains, grasses, trees, etc., lending themselves to the highest development 
under copious watering, within a comparatively speaking short season, is 
one of the problems to be solved here. ^Fortunes are invested in irrigaU 
gation works and millions of acres depend upon artificial watering for 
the production of the fodder required to carry the enormous cattle herds 
of the West over severe winters, and to furnish feed every winter for 
calves and weak stock, and the interests at stake are well worthy of any 
encouragement which could be extended in this manner. There can be 
no reasonable doubt that the most pressing work awaiting the attention 
of the department in connection with agricultural experiments lies 
here. For years an agitation has been maintained to induce the Federal 
authorities to take up agricultural investigations under artificial water¬ 
ing, but, so far, nothing has been attempted in Canada along these lines, 
i j The argument is often raised that while there are still vacant lands avail- 
I able within the humid districts of the Territories, no reason could be 
f ui'ged in defence of expending any Government funds towards encourag¬ 
ing the reclamation and settlement of the arid portion. This, however, 
v is but a very narrow view of the situation. In fact, it might with the 
same show of reason be held that steps should not be taken to enable the 
settlers in ether districts to obtain a supply of water for domestic pur¬ 
poses where the same cannot be readily procured. The absence of water, 
whether for domestic or irrigation purposes, renders a farm equally use¬ 
less. The reply of the irrigation farmer to such an argument would be 
that he is endeavouring to cultivate under natural rather than artificial 
conditions. Having water available in his ditch or resorvoir, he is en¬ 
abled to employ it on his crop at such seasons of the year as experience 
has taught him are the most propitious to a favourable result. He is 
not at the mercy of the capriciousness of the weather. His contention 
would be that farmers cultivating without irrigation in any portion of 
the world where a wmter supply by gravity can be secured, are trusting 
solely to the bounty of nature, omitting to take such precautions as have 
in favored localities been placed within easy reach. The irrigator, on 
the other hand, controls his water supply and has, other things being 
equal, a crop assured beyond all peradventure. There is a large class of 
people in the United States who have farmed under irrigation in the 
State of Colorado and elsewhere and who would not under any consider¬ 
ation exchange an irrigated farm in a semi-arid or arid district for a 
farm where irrigation is supposed not to be required and probably could 
not readily be obtained. It is believed that the irrigated portion of the 
Territories will in time attract a large immigration from those states. 

A proposal was received from The Calgary Irrigation Company in 
which that company offers to set apart a portion of the north half of 
Section 21 Township 23 Range 1 west of the Fifth Meridian, containing 
an area of sixty acres, for experimental work under government supervi- 
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sion. This plot is situated a little over four miles south of the City of 
Calgary, is hounded on the north by the Priddis trail, is less than half a 
mile off the main travelled trail of the district and adjoins Glenmore 
school house grounds on the east. The land in question forms part of 
the old Livingstone place, has been cultivated a number of years and has 
largely enjoyed immunity from hail and frost. The quality of the land, 
which has a light sandy soil with a sandy clay subsoil, appears to he 
typical of the neighbourhood. The company would enclose this area 
with a substantial fence and agree to construct all the ditches, gates, 
laterals and other surface work necessary for its successful irrigation, 
and would he prepared to give the government an option to purchase an 
area of eighty acres, including the sixty acres mentioned, at the expira¬ 
tion of a five-year lease, at a price to he fixed by arbitration, or to renew 
the lease on the terms of the present offer. The annual rental asked by 
the company is $120.00. Considering that before the department could 
take the land over, the company would have to incur a capital expendi¬ 
ture in fencing and preparing the surface of not less than $6.00 per acre 
in addition to the intrinsic value of the land, the rental asked cannot 
in any way be considered excessive, particularly when it is taken into con¬ 
sideration that an annual outlay will be required to maintain fencing, 
ditches and other improvements. The company further offers to supply 
the necessary water for irrigation purposes for the sum of $50 00 per 
annum, which represents less than $1.00 per acre and is, I believe, below 
the rate ordinarily charged in that district. 

A further proposal was received from Mr. P. T. Bone, C.E., of Calgary, 
who is the managing director of The Calgary Irrigation Company, to 
operate such an experimental plot for the government under contract, in 
connection with the company’s farm located on Section 21 above referred 
to, which is under his management, in which he expresses his readiness to 
comply with all reasonable requirements of the department. He would 
be willing to supply all team and handwork and superintendence neces¬ 
sary in connection with the management of the said experimental station 
and furnish for the use of the department all the implements required in 
the operation of such a station, of makes and styles approved by the de¬ 
partment, including any small tools necessary in connection therewith. 
He would agree to prepare all reports, returns and bulletins as to the 
progress of the work, which may be from time to time required by the 
department and generally conduct such an experimental station as a 
public experimental farm. The remuneration asked by Mr. Bone in con¬ 
sideration of undertaking the management of this work and supplying 
the above mentioned implements, tools, teams, handwork, etc., is $680.00 
per annum. 

It is evident that the interests of The Calgary Irrigation Company and 
the department are identical in this matter. The irrigation company 
has over $50,000.00 invested in irrigation works in Southern Alberta and 
is vitally concerned in demonstrating to the general public the possibili¬ 
ties of the district under irrigation. If it is not able to make a success 
of a scheme such as that outlined, the company can offer no excuse for 
its existence. Its whole future prosperity depends entirely on educa¬ 
tional work, such as contemplated, and upon the introduction of suitable 
varieties of seeds, etc., in the district. Mr. Bone, the managing director 
of the company, is a man eminently well qualified to undertake agricul¬ 
tural experimental work. He has made a study of the irrigation problem, 
which would, of course, represent the most important feature of our ex¬ 
perimentations within the semi-arid district. He was brought up upon 
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a farm in Scotland, lias farmed in Alberta and is fairly skilled in the 
theory and practice of agriculture as well as agricultural chemistry. 

Taking everything into consideration, the proposals made by The Cal¬ 
gary Irrigation Company and Mr.'P. T. Bone respectively, would appear 
to be the most favourable the department would be likely to receive on 
the subject and I would, therefore, recommend that they be accepted, 
and the work referred to initiated during the coming season. 

It would be well if, during the coming year, steps could be taken to 
initiate experimental agricultural work at one or two points within the 
provisional district of Saskatchewan and in Northern Alberta. Next to 
the semi-arid district, investigations of the nature referred to, are, I 
think, most urgently required in the northerly portions of the Terri¬ 
tories, where the conditions of soil and climate are so absolutely different 
from those prevailing where agricultural experiments have been carried 
on in the past. 

METEOROLOGICAL. 

A very large number of farmers in the North-West Territories do not 
realise the great importance to agriculture of meteorological and pheno- 
logical observations. The influence of the climate upon plant growth is 
so well understood that it need only be slightly referred to here. In con¬ 
nection with the agricultural survey outlined under the heading of 
“Agricultural Expeiiments,” a thorough climatic survey of the Terri¬ 
tories with a special view to ascertaining the agricultural capabilities 
and drawbacks of each locality should be prosecuted, taking into account 
the variations in temperature during the growing season, the average 
period intervening between the last killing frost of spring and the first 
in the autumn, the average annual precipitation and other local condi¬ 
tions having a direct influence upon agriculture. 

Having this in view, the Dominion authorities, who have full charge 
of the meteorlogical work all over Canada, were communicated with, in 
order to arrive at an arrangement whereby the voluntary rainfall and 
temperature stations might be very materially extended, and also to have 
the same placed under some sort of immediate supervision of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture at Regina. I am pleased to be able to state, that 
the department met witli the hearty co-operation of Mr. R. F. Stupart, 
the director of the Dominion meteorological service. His department 
had, at various times, made attempts at establishing further stations, but 
owing to the distance of their headqu irters from the Territories, and the 
impossibility of keeping in close enough touch with the staff of observers, 
it had been found a very difficult matter to accomplish this object. The 
following is a list of the stations in operation when this department first 
interested itself in the matter : Alameda, Cannington, Grenfell, Indian 
Head, Qu’Appelle, Regina, Pense, Moose Jaw, Chaplin, Swift Current, 
Medicine Hat, Pincher Creek, Macleod, New Oxley, Calgary, Banff, Knee 
Hill, Edmonton, Duck Lake, Prince Albert, Cumberland House, Muscow- 
petung’s Reserve. 

After considerable correspondence additional observers were procured 
by this department at the following points : 

[Samuel Briggs, Wood Mountain, Assa.; G. G. Anderson, St. Mary’s 
River, Alta. ; H. J. Montgomery, Wetaskiwin, Alta.; Thomas Copland, 
Saskatoon, Sask.—Rain and temperature. 

Fred W. Anglin, Saltcoats, Assa.; H. G. Graham, Langenburg, Assa.; G. 
G. Anderson, Stirling, Assa.; Henry George, M.D., Innisfail, Alta.; J. B. 
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Detwiler, Didsbury, Alta.; Sergt. Brymner, N.W.M.P., Coutts, Alta.—Rain 
only. 

The total number of observation points now amount to 31, and the 
department at Toronto has expressed its willingness and anxiety to ex¬ 
tend the number to at least 50. An attempt will consequently be made 
by this department to procure a number of observers between Calgary 
and Swift Current, along the Macleod line and between Regina and Sas¬ 
katoon, as well as at a few points in Southern Alberta remote from the 
line of railway. It is also desired to open up at a number of points along 
the Manitoba and North-Western Railway and in other districts where 
settlement is at present going in. 

Observation records are at present on file in the meteorological depart¬ 
ment, which in themselves constitute a most valuable guide as to the 
prospects for success of different varieties of plants, whose natural life- 
zones have been approximately defined in any particular locality in the 
Territories. These records are now being examined and abstracts will 
be made during the near future for reference. 

I may say that in other provinces, the local departments of agricul¬ 
ture have co-operated with the meteorological department at Toronto in 
the same manner as is now being done here. The province of British 
Columbia particularly pays very deep attention to the meteorological 
feature in connection with agriculture. Monthly reports are now receiv¬ 
ed from observers in this department, are tabulated here and forwarded 
to the head office at Toronto. As soon as the work has been perfected 
and the necessary facilities and arrangements made to have the observers 
report promptly, a telegraphic summary of the monthly reports will be 
sent by this department, so as to get the meteorological information from 
the North-West Territories incorporated in the weather map issued by 
the head office for the current month. 

The following is a brief summary, extracted from the records of the 
Dominion meteorological service, of the temperature and precipitation 
conditions prevailing throughout the North-West Territories during each 
month of the past year : 

January.—The weather was remarkably fine, calm and mild, the mean 
temperature being as much as 15 degrees above average in the western 
portion ; the amount of cloud was also considerably below the average, 
and there was very little strong wind. All portions of the prairie had a 
covering of snow, which was, however, but from one to three inches in 
Southern Alberta and Western Assiniboia, and increased to about two feet 
in Eastern Assiniboia and Saskatchewan. In Alberta the chinook effect 
was noticeable during the greater part of the month and also extended 
over the larger portion of Assiniboia, and no very low temperature oc¬ 
curred. At Calgary the temperature rose above 32 degrees on fifteen 
days, and at Edmonton on eight days ; and on but two days did not 
reach twenty degrees at the former station, and on four days at the 
latter. There were no marked periods of mild or cold weather. Further 
east, towards Prince Albert and Regina, there was a corresponding ab¬ 
sence of disagreeable weather and extreme temperatures ; the only really 
stormy days were the twenty-seventh and twenty-ninth when a good 
deal of drifting occurred. At Prince Albert the mercury fell either to 
zero or below on each of twenty-two days, but there were only four days 
in which it did not reach zero, and on one day it rose above 32 degrees. 
At Qu’Appelle the temperature fell below zero on sixteen days, but there 
were only two days when zero was not exceeded. 
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February.—The conditions of the weather in the Territories varied 
considerably, it being for the most part cold in Northern Alberta and 
Western Saskatchewan, whilst elsewhere the temperature was below the 
average. The snowfall was also heavy in northern and eastern districts, 
but comparatively light to the southward, it being greatest in Saskat¬ 
chewan. In Alberta the coldest weather occurred between the fifteenth 
and twenty-third—20 degrees or lower occurring at Edmonton on five 
consecutive days. At this place the temperature rose above 32 on seven 
days and fell below zero on fourteen. At Calgary it rose above 32 on 
thirteen days and fell below on nine. At Qu’Appelle it rose to 32 or 
higher on three days and fell below zero on eighteen and continued below 
zero on two. At Prince Albert it did not rise above freezing point, and it 
fell below zero on twenty-one days. In Saskatchewan and Assiniboia there 
was a stormy period between the thirteenth and the twenty-third, when 
the snow was much drifted. 

March.—During the first half of the month the weather was for the 
most part fine, and it was only moderately cold. This, however, was fol¬ 
lowed by some very low temperatures, thus bringing the mean of the 
month considerably below the average. Between the fourteenth and 
sixteenth a storm occurred when much snow fell and altogether the 
weather had a very wintry appearance after these dates. The prairie 
trails were drifted and heavy. At Calgary the temperature fell below 
zero on seven days and rose above the freezing point on thirteen. At 
Edmonton it fell below on seven and rose above 32 on sixteen. The 
highest temperature, 49 degrees, occurred at Macleod on the seventh, and 
the lowest, 31.5, at Oonikup on the twenty-first. 

April.—The weather was for the most part fine, mild and enjoyable, 
the range of temperature between day and night decreasing as the month 
advanced. Rain fell on six days only and it was local in most instances, 
thunderstorms at a few places also being reported on the twenty-third. 
On the first the temperature was well below zero at many places, but a 
rapid rise took place during the day, and although it continued cold un¬ 
til the seventh, it was not severely so. After the seventh mild weather 
set in and continued to the thirtieth, the maximum 60 degrees to 68 de¬ 
grees being reached about the twenty-fifth. At Prince Albert seeding 
commenced on the 20th, and the Saskatchewan river opened on the 
twenty-fifth. At Calgary seeding was well forward on the thirtieth, the 
river opened on the twenty-fifth, many birds arrived by the fifteenth, 
frogs piping on the twenty-fifth. At Edmonton seeding was nearly 
finished by the thirtieth. At Swift Current seeding had only commenced 
on the thirtieth, and at Qu’Appelle it was reported as advancing, but that 
there was little growth in vegetation. At the latter place sleighing was 
over on the twelfth and the river opened on the eighteenth. In most dis¬ 
tricts rain is much needed. 

May.—The weather was for the most part fine and warm, but owing 
doubt'ess, to frosts, which occurred on the twenty-eight and twenty-ninth 
and were quite frequent up to the fifteenth, and also the small rainfall, 
vegetation did not make very much progress. The following reports 
from a few stations will better indicate the conditions : Qu’Appelle— 
Trees in bud on the fourth, in foliage on the eighteenth, crops and vege¬ 
tables well up but damaged by frost, grain rapidly recovering ; Indian 
Head—Crops doing well, no great harm done to grain by frost except to 
peas and barley, ground moist ; Medicine Hat—Crops two weeks later 
than usual; Swift Current—Weather generally cool and dry, temperature 
70 degrees on three days and 80 degrees on one day, good rain on twenty- 
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third and thirtieth, vegetation backward: Calgary—Crops well ad¬ 
vanced and looking excellent, river high, cattle in good condition ; Banff 
—A few patches of snow on ground, trees leafing on the fifteenth, wild 
strawberries blooming on the seventeenth, ice breaking up on Lake 
Minnewaubee on the sixth. 

June.—The weather in the Territories did not differ much from normal 
and the differences recorded were chiefly local. In southern districts it 
was rather cooler than usual, but the greatest departure from mean tem¬ 
perature in any district was not more than two degrees : altogether the 
conditions were favourable to vegetation. The following reports from a 
few stations indicate the condition of crops : Prince Albert—Crops set 
back during the first part of the month by frost, but restored by recent 
rains and warm weather ; Swift Current—It has been a rainy month, 
with thunderstorms on five days, frost occurred on the thirteenth and 
slight damage to garden stuff, the temperature was variable, neverthe¬ 
less vegetation is making rapid progress, and a good hay crop is expected 
on high lands ; Edmonton—Rain came in time to save crops, excepting 
oats in a few cases ; hay promised to be scarce but is now picking up; 
the frost on the thirteenth did no permanent damage ; Qu’Appelle—Grain 
crops and hay growing well, considerable damage done by hail on the 
twentieth, ground wet; Calgary—Wild flowers abundant,crops well ad¬ 
vanced, river falling rapidly ; Indian Head—Rain abundant, crops ad¬ 
vancing rapidly, wheat will head within a fortnight, vegetables and roots 
backward from frost on fourteenth. 

July.—Observers in the North-West Territories were unanimous in 
the opinion that the outlook for good crops was very promising. Ground 
frosts occurring on the twentieth seem to have done slight damage, but 
apparently there was no instance of the thermometers placed four feet 
above the ground surface recording a lower temperature than 34 degrees. 
The following are among reports received : Edmonton—Weather dur¬ 
ing July exceptionally favourable to crops, which now promise well; cut¬ 
ting will start on the fifteenth, hay plentiful; Calgary—Crops looking 
well, rivers still high, tine growing weather; Medicine Hat—More than 
the usual number of showers ; Swift Current—High temperature on 
many days, on the twelfth and sixteenth reaching 100 degrees in the 
shade, frequent thunder attended by heavy showers of rain, haying 
commenced and plentiful, garden stuff especially abundant, stock doing 
well; Prince Albert—Frosts reported from some parts of district but 
only tender plauts touched slightly, weather favourable for crops which 
are in good condition ; Qu’Appelle—Grain well headed, medium height, 
vegetables backward, hay plentiful, ground wet, light patchy frost in 
district on the nineteenth ; Moose Jaw—Grain crops heavy, well headed 
and filling ; Regina—Wheat headed and filling. 

August.— Notwithstanding the fact that the mean temperature of 
August was below the average, reports of observers are all to the effect 
that the season has been favourable, that large crops are assured, and 
that no killing frosts have occurred in the Territories. The following 
are among the reports received: Edmonton—Three-fourths of the wheat 
and other grains cut, yield and sample excellent, light frost on thirty- 
first did no damage except in very low places, roots good; Qu’Appelle— 
Harvesting general on twenty-fourth, birds flocking, vegetation blighted, 
crops backward from wet ; Prince Albert—Weather favourable for har¬ 
vest, which is progtessing as rapidly as possible; Indian Head—About 
seventy-five per cent, wheat cut, no frost, probable average on summer 
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fallow thirty bushels, stubble twenty-three, weather cloudy, temperature 
rising. 

September.—Frosts were reported from many stations, but apparently 
little damage was caused thereby. The weather was usually tine, warm 
and dry and the rainfall, though above average in eastern districts, was 
below in most places elsewhere. The maximum temperature, which oc- 
cured generally late in the month, reached 92 degrees at Gatesgarth, 
Pense, Assa., and was above 85 degrees at many places. The following 
were among the reports received : Edmonton,—Harvest over, threshing 
is giving good returns, weather has been particularly favourable; Qu’- 
Appelle,—Threshing general, vegetation dead, indications of early win¬ 
ter ; Prince Albert—Trees quite bare, frost did but little damage to 
grain, vegetables fairly good but backward, raspberries plentiful, tender 
vegetables again touched with frost on the twenty-sixth. 

October.—Tn the Territories the weather was cool, cloudy and wet, the 
amount of cloud and rainfall being above average and the temperature 
below. The lowest temperature reported was 7.5 degrees from Knee Hill 
on the fifth. Frosts were very frequent and by the end of the month 
rivers at some places were frozen over. Some damage to grain, not 
stacked, by rain, and also to late grain crops, is reported, The following 
are among the reports received. Edmonton—Threshing of grain in full 
progress, yield and sample up to expectations ; Qu’Appelle—Snow birds 
on the twenty-ninth, ducks all gone south, threshing well advanced, 
ploughing over on the twenty-ninth ; Medicine Hat—No snow and no 
ice ; Swift Current—Slight snowstorms on the fifteenth and eighteenth, 
which quickly cleared away, strong winds on the tenth and fifteenth ; 
West Prince Albert—River began to freeze over on thirty-first. 

November.—The weather in the North-West Territories did not much 
vary from normal excepting in the low mean temperature of southern 
districts contrasted with the high mean of the northern portions of the 
Territories. The lowest temperatures were recorded generally about the 
twenty-first or twenty-second when 20 degrees were reported from many 
places, whilst at Battleford it fell to 38 degrees. Over the greater por¬ 
tion of the province there was little snow on the ground at the end of the 
month, the Chinook winds of the twenty-fifth having caused it to dis¬ 
appear. The following is a summary of the reports received : Swift 
Current—Exceptionally fine and dry month, early part of month tem¬ 
perature on many days 44 degrees, thermometer dropped below zero on 
the nineteenth and five following days ; Qu’Appelle—Roads excellent, 
unusually damp ; Calgary—Chinook winds on the twenty-fifth cleared 
off all the snow excepting some patches ; Edmonton—Want of snow pre¬ 
vents marketing of grain. 

December.—The weather was generally fine, extremely mild and dry, 
and although the absence of sleighing was of considerable inconvenience, 
the benefit to range stock in the west was of much more importance. The 
coldest period of the month occurred on or about the thirty-first when 
temperatures between 30 degrees and 40 degrees were reported from 
several districts; against these low temperatures there were maxima of 
between 50 degrees and 60 degrees also recorded at these stations, 59.8 
degrees being reported from Medicine Hat on the twenty-seventh. At 
some places the range between the twenty-seventh and thirty-first was 
as much as 75 degrees. The following notes are taken from the reports 
received: Edmonton—Want of snow affecting business, very little grain 
being marketed, robins seen here on the twenty-seventh; Calgary— 
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Season particularly favourable for range stock; Swift Current—Very 
fine month, the temperature only dropping below zero on the thirteenth 
and the last three days of the month, not sufficient snow for sleighing. 

In Table I below will be found the mean annual precipitation for each 
year, where the information is complete, for the years 1883 to 1898 in¬ 
clusive, at a number of different points throughout the North-West Ter¬ 
ritories, and Table II represents the monthly precipitation readings at all 
the different rainfall stations within the Territories. Table III contains 
the mean maximum and minimum temperature for each month in the 
past year at the various points with dates of the latter. I am indebted 
to the records of the Dominion meteorological service for these data : 

TABLE I.—MEAN ANNUAL PRECIPITATION, FROM 1883 TO 1898 
INCLUSIVE. 
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TABLE III. —TEMPERATURE, 1898. 


STATION. 

JANUARY. 

FEBRUARY. 


MAH 

Min. 

Min. 

Mean 

Max. 

Min. 

Date 

of 

Min. 

Mean 

Max. 

Min. 

Date 

Mean, 

Max. 

Medicine Hat. 

19.(5 

39.9 

16.0 

24 

16.0 

48.3 

-25.0 

18 

176 

43.8 

- 0.0 

26 

Edmouton .... 

18.1 

38.0 


24 

7.3 

43.0 

29.1 


19.8 

44.0 



Swift Current.. 


33.0 

-12.8 

24 



-20.(1 


13.4 

41.0 

-20.0 


Qu'Appelle... 

8.5 

30.6 

10.5 

26 


38.0 

27.4 


10.2 

36.7 

26.0 


Calgary .... 

20.9 

44.3 

— 8.1 

24 


44.8 

- 20. ( 

19 

17.8 

42.3 

-18.0 


Prince Albert.. 

3.4 


—31.5 

26 


28.0 

-33.7 

20 

10.2 

33.0 

26.5 


Battleford .... 


34.0 

- 28.f 

24 


28.0 

—.30.( 


11.0 

36.0 


21 

Oonikup .. .. 

2.8 

32.5 

33.1 


4.2 

29.5 

36.0 

15 

8.9 

44.5 


21 

Banff. 

10.4 


- 8.1 

10 

19.3 

44.2 


19 

17.9 

41.8 


26 

Calgary (2).. . 

21.0 

44.5 

— 8.1 

10 

14.4 

52.0 

—21.5 

19 

17.8 

45.0 

—18.2 

25 

Henrietta. 













Chaplin. 

8.0 

32.0 

—25.0 


8.3 

45.0 

—20.0 

17 

'l2!9 I 

37.0 

-30.0 

26 

Moose Jaw. . 

7.3 


22.1 


5.7 

39.0 

—25.< 


9.4 


- 28.0 


Regina. 


41.0 



3.2 

40.5 

28.5 

17 





Indian Head . 

8.7 

33.0 

23.0 

30 


38.0 

30.0 

17 


35.0 







31 


42.2 

—26.5 






Macleod . 

28.7 ; 

46.0 

—13.0 

24 

2222 


—18.0 

17 

19!3 

49.0 

—17.0 

26’ 

Yarrow. 

24.5 

48.0 

—12.0 

24 


52.0 

—22.0 

19 

19.9 

49.0 

-29.0 

26 

Gartesgarth .. 

6.4 

33.0 

-22.0 

24 

4.4 

37.0 

—30.0 

20 


35.0 

—30.0j 

28 


24.9 

42.0 

— 8.0 

24 









Knee Hill 

13.4 

38.0 

16.0 

24 

7.8 

39.0 ’ 

29.5 

i7 

13.5 

’44.0 

-26.5 j 

25 

Crooked Lake 

| 4.6 

37.0 

26.0 

25 

2.8 

40.0 

40.0 

24 

11.4 

49.0 

29.5 

27 










4.3 

41.5 

-31.5 


Alameda. 

4.1 

29!o 

23.0 

9 

2.9 

38.0 

-29.0 


9.9 

41.0 

-22.0 

26 

Dii.'k Lake 











.. . . 












. .. '.... 

Grenfell.. . 










. ...I.... 
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TABLE III .—Continued. 
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NOXIOUS WEEDS. 

The noxious weed problem is doubtless one of ihe most serious ques¬ 
tions facing the department. The weed has ever been found in the van¬ 
guard of civilisation and slowly but surely follows man in his westward 
progress. It was years before the province of Manitoba became overrun 
with these pests, but if a vote were taken to-day among the farming 
population of that province as to the greatest drawback to agricultural 
operations there, a verdict in favour of noxious weeds would be almost 
unanimous. In a great many cases, weed-infested quarter sections, worth 
under ordinary conditions several hundred dollars, have been abandoned 
and would not now be accepted as a free gift by any farmer recognising 
the seriousness of the evil and the responsibility of the owner of such 
lands under The Noxious Weeds Act of that province. 

The rich nature of the soil in the Canadian North-West is peculiarly 
congenial to the growth of noxious weeds and renders the eradication of 
such plants vastly more difficult than in any country with inferior soil. 

The baneful effects of weeds on cultivated lands are manifold. The 
useful plants that are cultivated are robbed of their share of nutriment 
and moisture, and by crowding and shading the crop the effect of these 
weeds is detrimental to the best success. A very important item is the 
additional expense in the cleaning of grain for market and seed. As a 
rule the feed value of weeds is very low and another objection which 
might be urged is the effect they have in interfering with the regular 
crop rotation of any district. A plea in their favour is often advanced, 
namely, the fact that they are supposed to arrest the escape of nitrids 
from the soil through leaching, and on their value as a green crop for 
fertilisation. There can, however, be no reasonable doubt that the harm 
they do greatly outweighs any advantage they may possess. 

The various and ingenious manners in which weeds are distributed 
from one locality to another has been the subject of very thorough in¬ 
vestigation. The chief sources of danger, however, is their presence in 
seed grain, grass and clover seed and feed stuff, their introduction by 
birds and animals of migratory habits, the wind and the inherent powers 
of the weeds themselves. The seeds are carried from farm to farm on 
the wheels of carriages, farm waggons and by threshing machines. 

The reports of the inspectors of noxious weeds during the season of 
1898 has enabled the department to form some sort of an intelligent esti¬ 
mate as to the distribution of weeds in that portion of the Territories 
which was inspected. French or stink weed is regarded as the most dan¬ 
gerous growth we have to d#al with in the Territories. It occurs in al¬ 
most every district inspected and it behooves the farmer to devote very 
serious attention to its eradication. It is particularly thick on some of 
the oldest farms in the Qu’Appelle Valley. Hare’s ear mustard only oc¬ 
curs in very few places in the south-easterly portion of Assiniboia, but is 
very plentiful in the country contiguous to the Manitoba & North-West¬ 
ern Railway. It is found here and there along the main line of the Can¬ 
adian Pacific Railway from the Manitoba boundary and has obtained a 
firm stand in the Regina and Moose Jaw districts. Tumbling mustard 
has invaded the south-easternly portion of Assiniboia and has become a 
source of great danger in that part of the country. Strange to say, it 
does nor appear with any frequency along the main line from Moosomin 
to Grenfell, but has been introduced in the Esterhaz district and in one 
or two places along the Little Cut Arm Creek as well as in the country 
lying between the Pheasant Hills and the main line. The portion of the 
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Territories lying west of the latter point is fairly free from this weed 
as far as our official records show. The Canada thistle was no doubt 
brought into the country at the time of the construction of the railways 
in feed oats. The inspectors’ reports invariably locate it along the right 
of way of railways. It is, however, found in a few isolated cases in the 
easterly portion of Assiniboia, where it has no doubt been introduced in 
seed grain. It is reported to infest the Manitoba and North-Western 
Railway right of way at Langenburg, Saltcoats and York ton, and has 
spread to some extent on the farms south of that line. 

There was only one case of Russian thistle reported in the Territories 
during the season, namely, on Section 6 Township 1 Range 6 west of the 
Second Merioian, an abandoned farm immediately north of the inter¬ 
national boundary. Steps were taken at once to have the land upon 
which this weed had obtained a foothold cleared at the expense of the 
government, by cutting, raking and burning. It is needless to enlarge 
upon the baneful effects of the Russian thistle in the central and north¬ 
ern states. A special inspection should be made of this property during 
the coming season, and very radical measures taken to prevent the fur¬ 
ther spread of the weed. 

Eleven inspectors were employed during the past season. I append a 
copy of the instructions under which they worked. 

Sir,— I beg- to inform you that upon the recommendation of the Commissioner of Agri¬ 
culture, you have been appointed an Inspector under the provisions of The Noxious 
Weeds Ordinance, a copy of which I beg: to enclose for your guidance and information. 

You will be required to provide at your own expense a conveyance for cross country 
travelling in your district iti the most rapid and satisfactory manner, and you will be 
required to defray all ordinary living and travelling expenses for yourself and horses. 
Your gross remuneration is to be at the rate of $3.00 for each day employed. Generally 
speaking, your duties will be— 

1st—To take every active measure expedient towards the eradication of Noxious 

2nd—To distribute publications on the subject (whenever furnished for that purpose) 
among the farmers in your district. 

3rd--Through reports to this Department to enable the Government to form an idea as 
to the districts within the grain producing area of the North-West especially badly 
infested with noxious weeds. 

4th--To make recommendations as to the most effective and economical manner ot 
dealing with the eradication of such weeds upon unoccupied lands in various localities. 

With reference to paragraph 1, I would point out that the Commissioner will expect 
you to exercise your best judgment in any attempt which you may make towards the 
enforcing of the provisions of the Ordinance. "Where you come across fields badly 
infested, you are personally to serve the following notice on the owner, or in lieu of that, 
hand to some member of his family or household if the land in question is occupied. 

“ Sir, —In travelling over this district in my capacity of Inspector of Noxious Weeds, 
under the Territorial Government, it has come to my notice that the following weeds, 
declared noxious under Section 1 of The Noxious Weeds Ordinance, are found growing 
on your land.I beg to direct your attention to Section 4 of the said Ordi¬ 

nance, (a copy of which l enclose herewith), and to state that a further inspection of 
your land may be made within a short time, when, I trust, in your own interests it will 
be found that you have taken steps to destroy the weeds complained of. 

“I feel certain that you realise the great importance of taking vigorous measures to 
eradicate a pest which has already taken a strong hold in some portions of the Terri¬ 
tories, and threatens to become one of the greatest obstacles to profitable farming in 
such districts. Under the circumstances it has become necessary to enforce vigourouslv 
the very stringent penalty, laid down in paragraph 6 of The Noxious Weeds Ordinance, 
in cases where individuals neglect to comply with this notice.” 

Blank forms of the foregoing notice will be furnished you from this Department, as 
well as envelopes and copies of the Ordinance referred to, one of which is to accompany 
all such notices as indicated therein. 

It would, of course, be impossible for you to return and make a further inspection in 
all cases where it is found necessary to serve the foregoing notice, and I am, therefore, 
directed to instruct you to take no further action in such cases, beyond furnishing a list 
of the names and addresses of the persons in question of the township diagrams to be 
furnished you, as often as you report to this department, when the commissioner will 
decide where a further inspection is to be made. You are particularly to avoid taking 
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Mr. Paul Huffman had charge of that portion of Eastern Assinibnia 
lying north of the international boundary, west of the westerly boundary 
of the Province of Manitoba, east of Range 9 west of the Second Meri¬ 
dian and south of Townships 7. Mr. Huffman advises in his report that 
the work should in the future commence towards the middle of June and 
that a circular should be sent to the settlers informing them when the 
inspector will be in their vicinity. He found that most of the farmers 
cropped all the available land they had, irrespective of the condition of 
the same in regard to weeds. Mr. Huffman also urges that some super¬ 
vision should be exercised over the operators of threshing machines 
which are instrumental in carrying the seeds of noxious weeds from one 
farm to another. 

Mr. A. B. Nesbitt inspected that portion of the Territories lying north 
of the international boundary, west of Range 33 west of the Principal 
Meridian, east of Range 3 west of the Second Meridian and south of 
Townships 7. Mr. Nesbitt was in the field some 22 days. He points out 
that the inspecting season did not commence at an early enough date. 
He also recommends in his report that more authority should be given 
inspectors than was extended to them in the letter of instructions under 
which they performed their work. Mr. Nesbitt reports that a great 
number of the farmers are very anxious to comply with the provisions 
of the Ordinance but states that he met with considerable opposition in 
some quarters. He also urges that steps should be taken whereby the 
overseers of local improvement districts should be compelled to destroy 
weeds on road allowances within their districts at the expense of the 
said districts. He states that the fireguards plowed around stacks are a 
fruitful source of trouble in respect to noxious weeds, and expresses the 
opinion that parties ploughing such guards should be compelled to keep 
them clean. 

Mr. William Taylor was engaged in that portion of Eastern Assiniboia 
lying north of the international boundary, west of the Manitoba bound¬ 
ary, east of Range 33 west of the Principal Meridian, and south of Town¬ 
ships 7. He reports that all varieties of mustard are very plentiful in 
that district and considers that the tumbling mustard is the most dan¬ 
gerous weed the settlers there have to combat. He states that this weed 
grows most luxuriantly on new breaking and is inclined to think that 
the explanation of this is, that the seeds of the weed in question are scat¬ 
tered on the prairie by the high winds and germinate upon being turned 
down with the sod. He recommends the burning of the grass before 
breaking the sod, claiming that this would destioy the vitality of most of 
the seeds. Mr. Taylor considers that the root of the whole weed evil lies 
in abandoned lands, fire breaks and graded roads. He is strongly of the 
opinion that each local improvement district should have its own weed 
inspector, who could look after the weeds upon fireguards and roads at 
the expense of the district, even if the ordinary roadwork was to some 
extent neglected. Mr. Taylor states that since gasoline has superseded 
steam in many of the grain elevators, the owners of the same are more 
careless in handling screenings. Formerly the screenings were used for 
fuel, while they are now piled up outside the buildings and scattered 
broadcast over the country by strong winds and stock feeding at the 
same. 

Mr. Samuel McGurk inspected the country lying immediately north of 
Mr. Huffman’s district. Mr. McGurk did not get into the field until it 
was fairly late in the season, but succeeded in making a pretty thorough 
inspection of his district. He states that noxious weeds are spreading 
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throughout that district with alarming rapidity and in some sections have 
increased to the extent of at least two per cent, during the past season. 
He recommends that infested crops should be stacked on the land upon 
which they are grown, and when threshed, the straw should be destroy¬ 
ed within forty-eight hours, as otherwise stock get the run of the straw 
stack immediately after threshing and are instrumental in spreading the 
seeds of the weeds over adjoining lands. Mr. McGurk is also of the opin¬ 
ion that a very strict supervision should he had over the owners of 
threshing machines, who should be compelled to clean their machines 
thoroughly, of chaff, dust and seeds before moving from one farm to an¬ 
other. He strongly recommends the pulling of weeds by hand between 
the first and the twenty-eighth of July. Although this is a somewhat 
costly procedure, he is firmly convinced that it will be found profitable. 

Mr. B. W. B. Eustace had charge of the Moosomin district. He reports 
his district as a whole fairly free from noxious weeds, but badly infested 
in one or two portions, principally with hare’s ear mustard. He is of the 
opinion that this weed has not spread very rapidly during recent years. 
He found the bulletin issued by the department of considerable value 
and the interest in the noxious weeds question among the settlers very 
keen. He thinks that the inspecting season should commence about the 
middle of June and continue until the middle of August, also that thresh¬ 
ing machines need looking after and that the elevators, which are 
bad offenders in scattering the screenings from the grain on the streets 
and railway tracks, as well as in the disposal of screenings containing 
noxious weed seeds, should be closely watched. 

Mr. Findlay Kennedy worked in that portion of Assiniboia lying along 
the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway between Wapella and 
Grenfell, south of the Qu’Appelle River. He reports that the district is 
not very badly infested with noxious weeds. French weed is the most 
troublesome, particularly in Townships 15, 16 and 17 Ranges 1, 2, 4 and 
7. Hare’s ear mustard was found to some extent in nearly every town¬ 
ship he visited. The other varieties of mustard are not causing serious 
trouble in the district and Canada thistle prevails only to a limited ex¬ 
tent. He considers hand pulling the surest method of eradicating weeds, 
but thinks that as long as farmers continue to crop dirty lands, noxious 
weeds will continue to spread. He recommends a system of shallow cul¬ 
tivation by which plants are killed as they appear. He reports that gen¬ 
erally the settlers in his district are taking active measures towards 
eradicating these pests. Mr. Kennedy also refers to the serious trouble 
caused by threshing machines carrying noxious weed seeds from one farm 
to another. Mr. Kenuedy expresses his satisfaction at the hearty co-op¬ 
eration extended to him by the overseers of local improvement districts 
in his official work. 

Mr. W. H. Minhinniek had charge of the district lying immediately 
north of Mr. Kennedy’s district, and although he went into the field 
rather late in the season he contrived to make a fairly thorough inspec¬ 
tion. Mr. Minhinniek complains that the overseers of local improvement 
districts did not render him the assistance they might have done and 
attributes the fact chiefly to apathy. He considers that the educational 
work undertaken by the department will have the effect of causing 
these men to consider the question more seriously. Mr. Minhinniek 
found that a large number of the farmers in his district were taking a 
great interest in the matter of eradicating weeds while others exhibited 
surprising negligence. He recommends that some special work should 
be done in the foreign settlements in this respect. 
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Mr. Duke Barker inspected the c®untry lying along the Manitoba and 
North-Western Railway Line, west of the Manitoba boundary. He re¬ 
ports that he visited all the main grain growing sections of his district. 
He only ceased inspection work a few days before the farmers com¬ 
menced threshing operations. He states that the German colonies 
situated in Townships 21, 22, 23 and 24 Ranges 30, 31 and 32 west of 
the Principal Meridian, are badly infested with common wild mustard, 
hare’s ear mustard, ball mustard and French weed. He recommends that 
steps should be taken to prevent the crofters and Galicians from obtain¬ 
ing grain containing foul seeds from this colony. He states that while 
a few of the Germans seemed anxious to comply with the provisions of 
the Ordinance, the great majority of them are very indifferent. He also 
advises the department that noxious weeds are rapidly spreading 
throughout the Hungarian colony south-west of Yorkton. Mr. Barker- 
points out that the danger from French weed reaches further than its 
evil effects upon the grain crop, and states that he has been informer 1 
that on several occasions cream has been refused at the Yorkton cream¬ 
ery owing to the cows having fed in places infested with this weed, thus 
ruining the flavour of the cream. He reports that the farmers in his 
district received him with great cordiality and assisted him in every way 
in properly discharging his duties. Mr. Barker directs attention to the 
fact that a great deal of infested grain is being sold to the dealers and 
resold by them as seed without having been cleaned. He is of opinion 
that steps should be taken to put a stop to this practice. 

Mr. Biden had charge of the district lying along the main line from 
Grenfell to Sintaluta. Mr. Biden thinks that the inspection work should 
commence earlier in the season and also that strict supervision should be 
exercised over threshing machine operators. He suggests that infor¬ 
mation might with advantage be published in the local papers when an 
inspector has been appointed and stating that ho will be glad to receive 
information from anyone as to the location of farms badly infested with 
weeds. He experienced some difficulty in locating all the badly infested 
farms, owing to the fact that people disliked informing on their neigh¬ 
bours. 

Mr. F.W.Dennehy inspected that portion of Assiniboia contained within 
the constituency of North (Ju’Appelle. He considers that the months of 
May and June would be more suitable for such work than July. Mr. 
Dennehy reports that as a rule, the farmers in his district were doing 
their best to stamp out any dangerous weeds found upon their lands and 
were both willing and eager to assist him in locating badly infested 
lands. Although the period of his employment was rattier brief, he does 
not think that he missed any notably infested farms. He states that 
the action of the department in dealing with this cpiestion is meeting 
with universal satisfaction. He is of opinion that the French weed is 
undoubtedly the most prevalent as well as the most injurious, and in 
some cases lie advised the settlers to burn their stubble and straw im¬ 
mediately after threshing. Mr. Dennehy also strongly recommends the 
cleaning of threshing machines before moving from one place to another 
and is inclined to think that straw cut on dirty lands and stacked 
away from buildings, should be fenced to prevent stray cattle feeding 
upon it during the winter time and thus assisting in the spreading of 
noxious weed seeds. 

Mr. Robert Green had charge of a larger district than any of the other 
inspectors of last season. He covered all that portion of Assiniboia lying 
between Balgonie and Moose Jaw. He entered upon his duties on tho 
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eleventh of July ami remained at work until the twenty-fourth of October. 
He commenced work at Balgonie and found the most troublesome weed 
in that neighborhood to be the rag weed. He gave the settlers advice 
as to the best manner of dealing with this weed and states that good 
work was done by the farmers there in combatting the pest. He reports 
that a small quantity of Canada thistle made its appearance in the 
vicinity of Lumsden and also that there is a great deal of French weed 
in that locality. The most prevalent weed in his district is the French 
weed. The different varieties of mustard are also troublesome. Mr. 
Green recommends in his report that the overseers of local improvement 
districts should be compelled to keep their roads clear of weeds. Very 
little trouble was experienced in dealing with the settlers throughout 
his district, and Mr. Green thinks that a large number of them followed 
the advice he has given them in regard to cultivation with a view to 
eradicating stink weed, namely, to plough the land not later than the 
sixth of June and cultivate thoroughly during the remainder of the sea¬ 
son, also to burn the straw immediately after threshing. In all cases 
where the straw was required for feed he advised the farmers to fence 
the stack and to destroy the manure made from the same. Mr. Green 
distributed a very large number of noxious weed bulletins issued by the 
department, which he states have been read carefully by the settlers 
interested. 

No work in the way of inspecting or eradicating noxious weeds was 
done by the department within the two rural municipalities in the Ter¬ 
ritories, namely, the municipality of Indian Head, and the municipality 
of South Qu’Appelle. The clerks of these municipalities were communi¬ 
cated with and it was found that the matter was being vigourously dealt 
with locally. At the end of the season, however, a money grant was 
made to both municipalities equal to the proportion of the government 
expenditure which they would have been entitled to on a basis of area. 

During the season some attempt was made to grapple with the ques¬ 
tion of the actual work of eradicating noxious weeds by means of cutting, 
raking and burning the same upon abandoned lands, at the recommenda¬ 
tion of our inspectors, or at least to prevent their going to seed and be¬ 
coming a source of danger to the neighbourhood. Although a considerable 
sum was expended in this manner it hardly represented a drop in the 
bucket. It stands to reason that no active policy can be earned out in 
this respect without first making the land responsible for the outlay. 
The present Ordinance gives a remedy against the owners of abandoned 
lands, but in most cases these men are non-residents, and it is found im¬ 
possible to collect the amount. The eradication of weeds on lands own¬ 
ed by private individuals is not, in any event, a charge which should be 
borne by the Territories as a whole. 

Early in the season a bulletin was prepared by Professor Fletcher, the 
Dominion botanist and entomologist, entitled, “ Noxious Weeds, and How 
to Destroy Them.” An edition of 5000 was arranged for, and about 
2000 copies were distributed in various portions of the Territories. Later 
on, a poster was prepared setting forth a summary of the provisions of 
The Noxious Weeds Ordinance. A copy of this was sent to all the post¬ 
masters, statute labour overseers, secretaries of school districts, Hudsons 
Bay and Mounted Police posts, and a number of private individuals in¬ 
terested in the eradication of noxious weeds. 

Realising the danger of the spread of noxious weeds by the railways, 
a letter was addressed to the managers of the various lines operating 
within the North-West Territories, pointing out that there is a consider- 
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able element of danger in foul seeds being introduced into communities 
hitherto free from the weed pest, by such seeds, which are usually very 
fine, being sifted through the doors or cracks of grain cars while in tran¬ 
sit, falling into congenial spots, obtaining a growth and then distributed 
by wind or otherwise from the right-of-way to the adjoining farms. 
Stress was laid on the absolute necessity for keeping the railway right- 
of-way clear of weeds. I am pleased to be able to state that the railway 
officials have co operated with the department and taken the question up 
in a thorough and vigourous manner. Copies of the noxious weeds bulle¬ 
tin and poster, as well as a copy of the Ordinance, was furnished each 
roadmaster and section foreman in the Territories, and our inspectors had 
special instructions to keep a sharp look out on railway rights-of-waj. 
A few cases of negligence were reported by our noxious weeds inspectors 
and their reports promptly forwarded to the railway officials and the re¬ 
sult was that in every case immediate and satisfactory action were 
taken. 

A great many complaints were received during the season, from farmers 
and others, regarding the open breach of the provisions of The Noxious 
Weeds Ordinance by operators of elevators, mills and grain warehouses 
throughout the Territories. Steps were taken before the grain shipping 
season commenced to compile a complete list of elevators and mills, and 
through the courtesy of the grain exchange and railway companies no 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining such a list. The following circu¬ 
lar letter was then sent to the owner or manager of each such institution: 

“ It has been reported that a number of mills and elevators throughout the Territories 
are not complying with the provisions of The Noxious Weeds Ordinance. 

Believing the same to be due to ignorance of the law on the subject, I have thought it 
well to especially direct your attention to this matter and herewith beg to enclose a copy 
of The Consolidated Ordinance respecting Noxious Weeds. I may add that it is against 

any elevator or mill, without first destroying the germinating qualities of the same. In 
many cases the seeds are left in a heap outside the building and become a source of dan¬ 
ger to the surrounding country. Section 10 of the Ordinance provides a penalty for such 
action. I trust, that when the government inspector visits your establishment, he may 
find that steps have been taken to comply with the provision of the Ordinance." 

We were unable tu make a general inspection of the mills and elevators, 
principally owing to the fact that the department had not a suitable 
man available for this work. I would, however, recommend that this 
matter be vigourously dealt with during the coming season. 

Considerable interest was taken in the attempts made by various 
parties in Manitoba and the North-West Territories to construct a stub¬ 
ble burner which could be be adapted to the eradication of noxious 
weeds, and considerable correspondence took place in this connection. 
The nearest approach I have seen to such a machine, is undoubtedly the 
one constructed by Mr. E. Canniff of Winnipeg. I had a conversation 
with this gentleman and he seemed very hopeful in the matter. Some 
years ago I understand a sum of money was offered by the Territorial 
Government as a prize for the invention of such a machine, and that a 
certain amount of expenditure was also incurred in testing the inventions 
of one or two persons, but the question has not, up to the present time, 
been solved. T understand that Mr. Canniff has already succeeded in 
organising a company to handle his invention and the machine, which 
will be sold for about $65.00, will be placed on the market during the 
coming year. The Canniff stubble burner uses straw, and would not, 
therefore, be of much practical value on abandoned lands, It appears to 
me that there should be a possibility of constructing an implement using 
gasoline or acetyline gas which would be more economical in operation 
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upon abandoned lands than a machine depending upon straw and stubble 
for fuel. 

An arrangement has been made whereby Professor Fletcher, of the 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, will devote a portion of the coming 
summer to addressing agricultural meetings throughout the Territories 
on the subject of noxious weeds. Dr. Fletcher is without doubt the 
greatest authority on noxious weeds in the Dominion, and the depart¬ 
ment is particularly fortunate in obtaining his services even for a short 
time. An attempt will be made to get a good attendance at these meet¬ 
ings, and while travelling through the country Professor Fletcher will 
no doubt be able to study the distribution of weeds and to offer some 
valuable suggestions on the subject of the enforcement of our Noxious 
Weeds Ordinance. 

An attempt should be made during the coming season to secure one or 
more collections of noxious weeds and their seeds for reference in the 
department and for use at the various agricultural exhibitions through¬ 
out the Territories. The “Noxious Weed Tent” at the Winnipeg Indus¬ 
trial Exhibition has gradually become a very valuable institution and of 
the greatest assistance to visiting farmers who, by studying the collection 
exhibited there, are often in a position to identify weeds which have 
appeared on their own farms, and which might, if not attended to in time, 
develop into very serious evils. 

GOPHER DESTRUCTION. 

The prairie squirrel or gopher most commonly found in the North- 
West Territories, is the bush-tailed squirrel. This animal is not mi¬ 
gratory in its habits. There can be no doubt that the gopher is a very de¬ 
structive animal. One frequently observes large areas surrounding- 
gopher burrows in grain fields completely mowed down, as if a hail storm 
had passed over them. On the irrigated farms of the west the gopher 
also causes a great deal of damage by burrowing through embankments, 
thus giving rise to extensive washouts. 

A great many schemes have been suggested having in view the exterm¬ 
ination of these pests. The usual method is poisoning by strychnine. 
Experiments have, however, been carried on at the Wyoming Agricultur¬ 
al Experimental Station, with a view to testing the efficacy of bi-sulphide 
of carbon, and it is stated, that the results attained have been most satis¬ 
factory. The method adopted is to saturate a small bundle of cotton, or 
a ball of dried stable manure, with This chemical, roll it into the burrow 
and close up the opening with earth. The bi-sulphide evaporates very 
rapidly and being heavier than air, descends into the burrow and smoth¬ 
ers the whole family of gophers. This chemical can be purchased in the 
Territories at from $3.50 to $4.00 per gallon. A gallon weighs about ten 
pounds and is sufficient to treat from 160 to 200 burrows. There can be 
no doubt that the bi-sulphide process is more effective than strychnine 
poisoning, qpart from the fact, that there is a considerable element of 
danger in connection with the latter where poisoned wheat is left above 
ground. The only drawback to the use of bi-sulphide is the high inflam¬ 
mability of this chemical. It is not, however, very poisonous nor corro-- 
sive to the skin and may safely be handled with the least degree of care. 

A number of years ago the Government of the North-West Territories 
felt the necessity of taking some action in the matter of gopher destruc¬ 
tion with a view to assisting the farmers of the Territories in the eradi¬ 
cation of these pests. Upon the recommendation of the members of the 
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Assembly gopher traps and poison were purchased for certain districts, 
charged up as a district expenditure and distributed to applicants through 
agricultural societies or agents appointed by the various members. The 
plea urged in favor of this action was, that the quality of the strychnine 
sold in the Territories at that date was very inferior while the price of 
the drug was unduly high. There were doubtless at that time ample 
grounds for action on the part of the Government. Owing to the cycle 
of dry years through which the Territories had then passed, the prairie 
had dried up materially and the gopher naturally discarded the dry 
“ prairie wool ” in favor of the succulent feed available upon the culti¬ 
vated grain fields and this, of course, materially aggravated the evil. 

The practice of distributing free gopher poison was discontinued last 
year on the grounds that the principal argument in favour thereof, 
namely, that strychnine of a satisfactory quality and price could not be 
obtained in the Territories, did not any longer apply. Another weighty 
reason for this discontinuance was the apathy of the farmers generally. 
Large quantities of strychnine were procured for certain districts and 
the experience was that the farmers would not even take the trouble to 
apply for it and it was consequently left on the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment and considerable difficulty was in many cases experienced in dis¬ 
posing of it. In fact, it was felt that one of the main objects of the free 
distribution of strychnine by the Government, namely, the elevation of 
the standard of purity and strength of this chemical and the decrease in 
its price, had practically been accomplished and it was, therefore, consi¬ 
dered utinecessai’y and inadvisable and, indeed, indefensible, to enter into 
unfair competition with legitimate dealers in the article. It has been 
estimated that sixty grains of strychnine is sufficient for the destruction of 
over three hundred gophers. This quantity can now be purchased almost 
anywhere in the Territories and, if necessary sent by mail, for somewhere 
about twenty-five cents. Previous experience shows that very few in¬ 
dividuals used more than two or three sixty-grain bottles during a sea¬ 
son. In view of these facts it can hardly be successfully argued that 
this article, however essential it may be to the welfare of a community, 
which can be conveniently purchased anywhere in sufficient quantities 
at from fifty to seventy-five cents, should be made the object of free 
government distribution, to the detriment of individuals depending for 
their livelihood in some measure upon the sale of the same. 

The question of the destruction of noxious animals is peculiarly a sub¬ 
ject for co-operation. it is worthy of consideration, whether powers 
should not be given agricultural societies or local improvement districts 
to deal with matters such as this. It may be argued that these institu¬ 
tions would not feel inclined to take the question up, but if an evil is not 
serious enough to enlist the best efforts of a whole community, it is surely 
not one worthy of government aid, which, after all, is of no avail unless 
seconded by the organised and joint efforts of the people. If it is found 
in any district that there is a crying necessity for vigourous action in the 
way of the extermination of gophers, and if the price and quality of the 
strychnine sold by the local dealers are unsatisfactory, it would seem 
quite in order- that the agricultural society for the district, furnishing as 
it does a ready medium for co-operation, might and should interest 
itself in the subject. Strychnine or bi-sulphide of carbon might be pur¬ 
chased in wholesale quantities and at correspondingly low prices, for the 
use of the members, and each applicant charged his proportion of the 
entire outlay. Great benefit would also result from discussing the sub¬ 
ject at the meetings of such societies, where members would have aq 
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opportunity of comparing notes as to the most practical and successful 
methods of attaining the object in view. Valuable information would in 
this manner be disseminated amongst the members and others which 
would have a tendency to encourage in the individual more intelligent 
and systematic methods in dealing with the serious question of combat¬ 
ting these enemies of the farmer. 

DAIRY INDUSTRY. 

Dairying is becoming one of the most important industries of the 
North-West Territories. In the easterly portion of the country, where 
wheat growing is more extensively followed, the interest taken in dairy¬ 
ing naturally fluctuates with the price of wheat, and in view of the 
large profits made by straight wheat growing in favourable seasons, it is 
in some localities rather a hopeless task to rouse popular interest in this 
very important industry. In the westerly and northerly portions of the 
Territories, the matter, however, assumes a different aspect. It would 
be hard to find anywhere in the world a better dairying country than 
the foothills of the Rocky Mountains and the Saskatchewan Valley, and 
the settlers of these districts are rapidly turning their attention to the 
daily industry. As is well know'n the greater number of the creameries 
of the North-We-t Territories are operated under the management 
of the Dominion Government. Through the courtesy of Professor Rob¬ 
ertson, I am able to attach statements showing a summary of the busi¬ 
ness during the seasons of 1897 and 1898 of the Dominion experimental 
dairy' stations of the North-West Territories: 


SUMMARY OF BUSINESS FOR SEASON OF 1897 AT THE DOMINION EX¬ 
PERIMENTAL DAIRY STATIONS IN THE NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES. 
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SUMMARY OF BUSINESS FOR SEASON OF 1898 AT THE DOMINION EX¬ 



RECAPITULATION. 


N umber of Patrons. 

Pounds of butter manufactured 
Number of days in operation . . 
Gross value of product. 


1,148 

479,903 


$815,264 


1898. 


The greatest obstacle to successful dairying in the North-West Terri¬ 
tories at the present time, is the absence of good dairy cows, and it is 
worthy of consideration whether some organised effort could be initiated 
by agricultural societies, or the creamery patrons themselves, having in 
view the importation of thoroughly good milking cows from the pro¬ 
vinces of Ontario and Quebec to he sold to patrons of creameries or such 
as signified their intention to become patrons at cost price, landed. The 
scheme for the. importation of pure bred bulls, referred to under a differ¬ 
ent heading, should be a valuable factor in the improvement of the dairy 
stock of the North-West, but the correspondence with intending im¬ 
porters up to date reveals a disappointing lack of interest in the importa¬ 
tion of thoroughbred dairy sires. 

A great deal of discussion has recently taken place in the agricultural 
world regarding the evolution of the “ dual purpose ” cow. This is pre¬ 
cisely the animal required in the Territories. It is found almost as 
difficult to induce ranchers to engage in dairying as to persuade the 
wheat farmer to patronise the local creamery. If such an animal as 
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the dual purpose cow can be successfully produced ns a Irrecd, this diffi¬ 
culty would to a very large extent he overcome. The statement has, 
however, been made that such an animal has existed for generations in 
Ayrshire, Scotland. The practice of Ayrshire dairy farmers is to pur¬ 
chase young and well-bred Ayrshire milk cows and to cross them with a 
Shorthorn bull. Although the first cross is a fair milker, it is evident 
that the tendency of such operations is to breed into beef and out of 
milk, and the general practice is, therefore, when the cows, through old 
age or otherwise, become unprofitable, to send them to the block and 
purchase younger stock of the same breeding to take their places. The 
steers produced from the Shorthorn-Ayrshire cross are thought very 
highly of by the butchers. Great things are claimed for the milking 
strain of Shorthorns and it is probable that this animal combines the 
beef with the dairy qualities. 

CHEESEMAKING INDUSTRY. 

In addition to the experimental dairy stations operated under the 
auspices of the Dominion Department of Agriculture, there are a number 
of concerns in the Territories engaged in the manufacture of cheese. 
The following is, I believe, a complete list of the same: 

, The White Swan Butter & Cheese Manf’g Co., Bowden, Alta/ 

I The Springbanlc Cheese Factory, Springbank, Alta. I 

i Jonasson’s Cheese Factory, Tindastoll, Alta. ( 

£ Benedicktson Cheese Factory, Tindastoll, Alta. j 

^Clearwater Cheese Factory, Clearwater, Alta. r 1 

'Young Bros. Cheese Factory, Springbank, Alta. > 

jBpring Creek Cheese Factory, Valley, Assa. 

Glen Adelaide Cheese & Butter Manufacturing Association, Glen Ade¬ 
laide, Assa. 

Legare’s Cheese Factory, Willow Bunch, Assa. 

In order to make the manufacturing of cheese in the Territories a 
success, it would, I fear, be necessary to increase vastly the milk produc¬ 
ing capacity of our dairy cows. As before stated, the quality of milch 
stock is deplorably low and as the raising of a calf in this country 
will always be a necessary adjunct to the prosecuting of dairying or 
eheese making, it stands to reason that the latter is a business that will 
not commend itself to Territorial stockmen until our cows have been 
brought up to the point where they will support a calf and in addition 
give a sufficiently large quantity of milk to make it worth while patronis¬ 
ing the cheese factory. It is feared, however, that the day of successful 
cheese factories is yet far off. 

Reports from a number of the factories mentioned are not at all en¬ 
couraging. 

The output of the Glen Adelaide institution did not reach one-half of 
last year’s make. The price paid for milk was only 40 cents per 100 lbs., 
as compared with 53 cents during 1897. The price realised for the 
finished article this year was higher than that of last year, and the rea¬ 
son for the lower piice paid for the raw material this year must be 
looked for in the smaller supply of milk obtained, smaller make and 
consequently proportionately larger expense of manufacture. The 
secretary of the association is of the opinion that nothing short of the 
total loss of the wheat crop will bring the farmers to realise their short¬ 
sightedness in allowing concerns of this character to fail for want of 
patronage. 
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The Spring Creek cheese factory of Valley, Assiuiboia, attributes the 
smaller output of recent years to the establishment of a creamery in the 
vicinity. The company was incorporated in 1890 and commenced active 
operations in 1891. The annual make of cheese ranged from 71,000 lbs. 
in 1895 to 10,000 lbs. in 1898, the lowest on record. The price paid per 
hundred pounds of milk ranged from 64j cents in 1891 to 20 cents in 
1896. The price in 1897 was 47 cents per hundred and during the pa-4 
year 46 cents. 

Legare’s cheese factory at Willow Bunch had a fairly prosperous sea¬ 
son. The make for the year was 85,000 lbs. and the price paid for milk 
75 cents per hundred, which, however, was taken out in merchandise by 
patrons. 

A report was received from the Springbank cheese factory at Spring- 
bank, Alta., which institution has been in existence for some seven years. 
The make for 1898 wa3 somewhat above 15,000 lbs,, a little in excess of 
the 1897 make. The patrons were not paid on the basis of a milk supply 
but in accordance with the quantity of cheese manufactured. Complaint 
is also expressed by that establishment of the fluctuating nature of the 
patronage. 

CATTLE, 

The principal countries coming into competition with Canada in the 
exportation of cattle into the British market, are the United States, Aus¬ 
tralia, and the Argentine Republic. The exports from the United States 
are decreasing annually, and it is improbable that the cattle industry is 
susceptible to further expansion there. The Australian colonies are, how¬ 
ever, making rapid progress in the dead meat trade, and may become 
formidable competitors in the course of a year or two. The Argentine 
Republic is no doubt our most dangerous competitor on the British mar¬ 
ket. That republic has, however, the long ocean voyage against it, but 
it cannot be denied that the systematic efforts made by Argentine breed¬ 
ers to improve the quality of their stock, will tell very strongly in their 
favour in the course of a few years It has recently been stated that 
the Government of that republic has decided to bonus the exportation of 
cattle. If such is done, it will no doubt give great impetus to the trade.) 

The cattle industry of Canada is at present labouring under the dis-1 
: advantage of heavy transportation rates. It is estimated that it costa 
$6.00 less per head to ship cattle from the western States to Liverpool! 
than from Ontario to the same point, and it is probable that the ditferl 
ence in transportation rates from western points south of the line and on 
this side are proportionately great. We may, however, hope for an in-' 
creased and profitable trade with more favourable rates, W'hich the vol¬ 
ume of the business will soon demand and procure. 

While south-eastern Assiniboia, eastern Saskatchewan, and northern j 
Alberta are principally suited for cattle breeding in connection with mix- 1 
ed farming, settlers in the Yorkton and Battleford districts, western As¬ 
siniboia and southern Alberta have hitherto bent their whole efforts to¬ 
wards the business of cattle raising. A very large number of young j 
stockers have been sold from the farming portions of the Territories and 
the Province of Manitoba to western ranchers, and I believe this is a 1 
’practice which should be encouraged. Large prices have been paid for/ 
yearling stock, and in spite of the outcry w'hich has been raised in the! 
press against this system, the farmer has been only too willing and anx¬ 
ious to sell. 
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The she-stock of the farming districts is generally well cared for ow¬ 
ing to the necessity of stahling during the winter, which again involves 
regular feeding and watering, and the farmer, therefore, is compelled to 
reduce his herd within the limits of the stable or shed accommodation and 
the quantity of winter feed available. This necessitates smaller numbers 
and enables the farmer to devote personal attention to each individual 
head of stock. The result ought to be a uniform high standard of excel¬ 
lence in the quality of calves and the minimum of casualties both among 
calves and dams. There can be no doubt, that if the farmer finds him¬ 
self limited to a given number of heads, it will pay him better to sell 
his young stock, and keep nothing but productive cows and the neces¬ 
sary stock bulls. 

'J he range country of the Territories is not as well adapted to stock 
/breeding as the farming districts, unless operations are carried on under 
the conditions prevailing in the latter, and it is probable that the wes- 
, tern rancher will be very slow to adopt such methods. The annual loss 
| of early calves on the range is enormous. Attempts are, of course, made 
! in isolated cases in the direction of controlling the breeding, by herding 
J the cows during the breeding season, but it is obvious that this would be 
j out of the question on a large scale, and the raising of young stock there¬ 
fore; will continue to be a very precarious undertaking under range con-^ 
ditions Although there can be no doubt that stock can be more econo- j 
mically bred and raised to the age of one year by the farmer, the latter | 
cannot compete in the cost of maturing this animal with the ranching A 
districts of the Territories, where a steer can more or less shift for him- ’ 
self after attaining this age, until he is ready to turn off! The introduc¬ 
tion of irrigation into many districts is an important factor. It has been 
; well said, that the carrying capacity of the western ranges is only limit¬ 
ed by the quantity of winter feed it is possible for the rancher to 
provide for weak stock. It is, therefore, obvious that the effect of irri¬ 
gation extensively practised will be to increase this carrying capacity 
enormously. 

i The practice of shipping stockers from the farm to the ronche mustj, 

I therefore, be conceded to be in accordance with business principles, but , 
j iu order to bring the export stock to perfection, the unfinished cattle 
{ from the western ranges should be returned to the farm for stall feeding 
before being finally shipped to the old country market. Every farmer 
has, in most years, an abundant supply of inferior coarse grains on hand, 
and one can conceive of no more profitable manner of disposing of the 
same than the finishing off for the old country market of range beeves, 
which are usually generous and profitable feeders. If such a business v 
developed the transportation companies would doubtless extend a “ feed¬ 
ing-in-transit ” rate to shippers. 

j The losses on the.range during the season 1897-98 were, generally! 

\ speaking, a great deal heavier than during the season 1896-97, and thej 
calf crop was also smaller than that of the preceding year. I am dealing 
' elsewhere with the subject of the general health of cattle. 

Lethbridge District.—In the Lethbridge district the loss during the 
season 1897-98 amounted to about 10 per cent, and equalled that of the 
preceding winter. Both this year and the year before, the month of 
November was unusually severe, and was ushered in by a heavy snow 
fall which told severely on stock, as the winter coat had hardly made its 
appearance after the warm weather of September and October. The 
calf crop reached about 40 per cent., and did not vary much from that of 
previous years. The importation of pure bred bulls showed a healthy 
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increase. The pasture in this district cured fairly well, though, owing 
to late raius, it was hardly in an ideal condition ; hut the supply of hay 
on the hands of the ranchers was larger than that of previous seasons 
and compared favourably in quality with the same. 

Cardston district.—The losses in the Cardston district, where the cattle j 
are owned by smaller proprietors, were, as might be expected, smaller 
than in other portions of the country. The calf crop was not a satisfac¬ 
tory one, but the importation of pure bred stock showed a great improve¬ 
ment as compared with that of the previous season. The pasture cured 
satisfactorily and some fifteen thousand tons of first class hay was put up. 

Macleod District.—The losses in the Macleod district are reported tube 
heavier this season than last. The calf crop, both this year and last, was 
a very inferior one, but an experiment is now being made in this district 
in attempting to hold up the bulls until July, which it is hoped, will re¬ 
sult in avoiding early calves, which is the most fruitful source of loss. 
The range grass is said to have cured well owing to the fine September 
weather and the feed put up was better and of larger bulk than that of 
last year; although some was damaged on account of rain during the 
haying season. The importation of pure bred bulls was very satisfactory 
and it is stated that the effect of the new blood which had been introduced 
during late years, is begining to be very apparent in the new calves. 

Pincher Creek District.—The losses for the year in the Pincher Creek 
district are estimated at about three per cent., while the increase on the 
range is said to be slightly lower than that of preceding years. Com¬ 
plaints have reached the department that sufficient headway is not being 
made in the importation of pure bred stock into that district, and that 
the range cattle are deteriorating accordingly. The pasture did not cure 
satisfactorily owing to the wet fall, and it is therefore probable that a 
larger percentage of losses than usual will occur this spring. A larger 
quantity of hay, and of better quality than that of last year, was put up 
in this district but the greater portion of it was shipped west over the 
Crow’s Nest road, owing to the high prices offered in the Kootenay dis¬ 
trict, and will, therefore, not be available for winter feed. 

High River District.—The losses of range stock in the High River dis¬ 
trict during the wdnter of 1897 98 is estimated at ten per cent., being 
greatly in excess of that of 1896-97. The calf crop was a very small one, 
owing to the continuous spring storms. One of the largest ranchers in 
the district estimates a loss of seventy-five per cent, of March and April 
calves. The calf crop of this year is estimated at somewhere about fifty 
per cent, of the total number of breeding stock as compared to seventy 
per cent, of 1896-97. In this district I am again in a position to report 
an increase in the number of pure bred bulls brought in over that of pre¬ 
vious years. The winter feed put up in the High River country during 
the present year exceeded in quality and quantity that of the previous 
year. 

Mosquito Creek District.—The loss in range stock in the Mosquito 
Creek district is estimated at from ten to fifteen per cent. During the 
previous year the loss of grown cattle w r as greater, while the loss of 
young calves and w r eak stock was much smaller. The increase for the 
present year is estimated at about fifteen per cent, and is ten to twenty 
per cent, less than last year’s increase. The importation of pure bred 
bulls show a considerable increase. The grass on the open plains 
cured fairly well, but was cut down by frost in the foot hills early in the 
season. The quantity of hay put up was larger and of a better quality 
than that of the preceding year, 
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Willow Crook and North Porcupine Hills.—The losses in the Willow 
Creek and the North Porcupine Hills district are reported to be at least 
twice as great during the present season as that ot' the previous year. 
They are placed at all the way from six and a half to ten per cent, of 
the total number of range stock, and a larger loss of early calves this 
year than last, is also reported from this district. The reason given for 
this, is the prevalence of bad spring storms. The increase in the number 
of pure bred bulls brought into the district is very marked, and more 
attention is being paid to the quality of male stock. The grass cured 
well during the early fall, anti good winter' feed was available all over 
the district. The quantity of hay put up was at least as large as that of 
the preceding year, but the quality probably not as good. 

Sheep River District.—From the Sheep River country the losses are 
reported to be greatly in excess of those of the season 189(1-97 and the 
increase is estimated at about sixty-tive per cent., which is, on or about, 
equal to that of last season. The number of pure bred bulls brought in 
shows a great excess over that of previous seasons. It is stated that the 
grass in this district did not cure well owing to the wet fall and early 
frosts; but the quantity and quality of hay put up is most satisfactory. 

A large amount of bromus, timothy, rye and oats was grown under irri¬ 
gation. 

Red Deer District.—In the Red Deer country, as well as in the north- \ 
ern portion of Albf.rta, the cattle are, of course, managed more or less*' 
under farming conditions. The losses were consequently smaller than 
in the southern country, and the increase larger. The importation of 
pure bred bulls shows a satisfactory increase, and the quantity and 
quality of hay put up was larger ami better than that of 1897. (Jener- 
ally speaking, the crop of hay available was none to plentiful. 

Morley District.—In the countiy lying west of Calgary, the losses are, 
contrary to the experience in other portions of the country, estimated to 
be greatly below those of last year, whereas the calf crop was, in accord¬ 
ance with the record elsewhere, smaller. A large number of pure bred 
bulls was imported and the pasture is reported in good shape. The quan¬ 
tity and quality of hay put up is larger and better than that of the pre¬ 
vious year. 

In the district east of Calgary, the percentage of loss was quite double 
that of the previous year, and the calf crop about ten per cent, smaller. 

A large number of pure bred bulls were, however, imported into that dis¬ 
trict. The pasture did not cure satisfactorily owing to the wet fall and 
the early frosts : but the usual quantity and quality of hay was put up, 
and as everybody seems to have plenty no apprehension as to losses need 
be anticipated fluring the coming spring. 

Maple Creek District.—In the Maple Creek district the losses are esti¬ 
mated at ten per cent., or three per cent, higher than those of last year. 
The calf crop is estimated at fifty-seven per cent., or eight per cent, smal¬ 
ler than that of last year, while the importation of pure bred sires shows 
only a slight increase over that of previous years. The pasture cured 
satisfactorily, and the average quality and quantity of hay was put up 

Medicine Hat District.—In the Medicine Hat district the losses of the 
present season were, on or about, equal to those of last year, but the calf 
crop was smaller than that of 189(1-97. The importation of pure bred 
bulls into this district has assumed a more favourable aspect. The grass, 
generally speaking, cured well, aud the quantity and quality of winter 
feed available is considerably above the average. 
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Wood Mountain District.—A very small percentage of loss is rep. rtcd 
from the Wood Mountain district, which is only a repetition of previous 
years’ experience. The increase there was about seventy-five per cent.of 
the total number of breeding stock, and although the importation of pure 
bred bulls shows an improvement, there is still much to be desired in that 
line. The pasture seems to have cured satisfactorily, and the quantity 
and quality of winter feed available seems to be up to the average. 

Battleford District.-The losses in the Battleford district are estimat¬ 
ed to be below two per cent., which makes a very favourable comparison 
with the 1896-97 season. A very large percentage of the cattle, however, 
are shedded and winter fed which accounts for the low percentage of 
casualities. The increase here is estimated at about ninety per cent., 
which also compares very favourable with that of last year. The impor¬ 
tation of pure fired bulls, owing to the bad transportation facilities, has 
not been satisfactory in this district, in fact none were brought in ; but 
there is now a number of female stock available in the district, and it is 
hoped that new blood will be introduced more freely in the future. The 
pasture was quite up to the mark during the summer season, and an 
abundance of winter feed was put up. 

Prince Albert District.—In the country contiguous to the Prince Albert 
line the same conditions prevailed as in the Battleford district, and the 
losses, consequently, were very low and the increase satisfactory. An 
epidemic of abortion in cows is reported from Dundurn, which was respon¬ 
sible for a smaller increase than usual. The importation of pure bred 
bulls was very unsatisfactory. It is hoped that the privileges offered by 
the (lovernment for tin* cheap transportation of this class of stock will be 
largely taken advantage of by stock raisers in the district. Thu quality 
of hay available for winter feed as well as the quantity of the same is 
far above the average. 

Moose Mountain District.—The conditions in the Moose Mountain dis¬ 
trict, where a large number of cattle ranged, arc somewhat si miliar to 
the Prince Albert and Battleford districts, and the losses will not, as a 
consequence, vary much from those districts. The percentage of in¬ 
crease is reported to be very satisfactory, although not quite up to last 
season’s. I am pleased to be able to note a very marked increase in the 
number of pure hied sires hi ought into this district, which is estimated 
to be at least twenty per cent, above that of previous years. The pas¬ 
ture in the district was very fair during the season, but owing to the 
heavy rains the quantity and quality of hay put up is not up to the 
average. 

North-East Ass,iniboia.—-This portion of the country is .rapidly de¬ 
veloping into one of the most important stock districts in the Territories. 
More cattle were shipped from Yorkton during the year than from any 
other point in the Territories, the export reaching almost 6,000 head. A 
very large number of thoroughbred shorthorn bulls were imported. The 
range did not cure as well as usual, which, however, did not affect cattle 
much, as they are either stabled or shedded during the winter in this 
portion of the country. A very plentiful supply of feed of good quality 
was put up. The calf crop was, as might be expected, as large as usual. 

IMPORTATION OF PURE BRED BULLS. 

It has long been been a notorious fact that the quality of the cattle of 
the North-West Territories is deteriorating from year to year, at least in 
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the westerly portion of the country, and it was felt that any scheme 
having for its object the facilitating of the importation of pure bred sires 
would meet with general approval. The great distance from Ontario 
points to the North-West renders the importation of single animals out of 
the question. An organization was, however, perfected by The Dominion 
Cattle Breeders’ Association, with the assistance of the Ontario Govern¬ 
ment, whereby stockmen in the west could purchase single animals in 
the east, send their notification of this transaction to the secretary of 
the association, and when a sufficient number has been received, a car 
was chartered from Ontario to the farthest point of delivery in the 
Territories and a careful and painstaking man engaged to accompany 
the shipment and distribute the bulls at their various destinations. This 
arrangement, however, was not very widely advertised and the average 
western stockman was not even aware of its existence, to say nothing of 
the details under which the plan was worked out. This department,^ 
-Therefore, placed itself in communication with the secretary of the 
association above mentioned with a view to assuming the Territorial 
organisation of the scheme in question, advertising it thoroughly, and 
generally assisting in the carrying out of its objects. In addition to this, 
a vote of $2,500.00 was included in the past year’s estimates to be ex-1 
pended upon the encouragement of the importation of pure bred stock. 
It was decided to utilise this amount as a bonus towards the importation 
of pure bred bulls under government supervision, and the following 
advertisement was inserted in all the Territorial weekly papers: 

NOTICE TO STOCK RAISERS. 

Arrangements have been made by this Department whereby stock-raisers and farmers 
in the Territories can imporl, under Government supervision, thoroughbred cattle pur¬ 
chased from breeders in Ontario, at a uniform cost of Five dollars per head for trans¬ 
portation to the nearest railroad points, including care on journey. 

Particulars as to conditions under which such importation will be made, may be ob¬ 
tained by applying to the undersigned. 

A very large number of enquiries were received, and the following 
memorandum and forms of application were sent in reply to such appli¬ 
cations : 

Memoraniii m :--Importations of pure bred stock under Government auspices will be 
carried on under an arrangement with the Ontario Government whereby the stock, 
which must be delivered at some convenient point on a line of railway in Ontario, is 
gathered and forwarded by carload or trainload to the west in charge of a reliable man, 
and distributed at the various destinations. The total cost per head will probably be 
from $16.00 to $18.00, but the Government defrays all expenses over and above the sum 
of $5.00. As soon as parties are in a position to make final application to the Depart¬ 
ment for the transportation of stock, blank forms will be supplied them, which are to 
he filled out, verified by statutory declaration and returned to this Department, accom¬ 
panied by the sum of $5.00. 

Stoekraisers availing themselves of this offer will have to make their own arrange¬ 
ments in the east, through friends or otherwise, regarding the purchase of their stock. 

It is not necessary for applicants for transportation of stock under this arrangement to 
make their purchases in the east prior to filing their applications with the Department. 
There is likely to be a greater number of applications received than the vote will cover, 
and the basis upon which the said applications will be dealt with will be : First come, 

first served. If anyone desires to obtain the bonus iu question he should file his applica¬ 
tion at once and he can then make his arrangements regarding the purchase of bis stock 
in the east at his convenience. 

It is probable that the shipment will not take place until May or June, 18110, so that 
ihere will be ample time to complete such arrangements. Lists of breeders will be fur¬ 
nished by the Dominion Cattle Breeders' Association upon application to this Department. 

Definite regulations governing these importations have not as yet been framed, and 
cannot be until the Department is in a position to form an estimate as to the number of 
applications which will have to be considered ; but it is likely that no person will be giv¬ 
en a bonus on more than one head of stock, and it will probably also be decided to pay 
••uch on male stock only. Although the payment of a bonus towards cost of transporta* 
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Hon may be so limited, in cases where* two or more head, males or females, are required 
by any person, there will probably be no objections to undertaking the transportation of 
the same at the actual cost price to the Government, paying however, bonuses on one 
bull only. All stock will be accepted for transportation at owner s risk only, but every 
precaution will be taken to ensure safe delivery. 


APPLICATION FOR THE TRANSPORTATION OF STOCK. 

Si r,— 1 beg to make application for the transportation of a thoroughbred bull under 
Government supervision, and herewith enclose the sum of $5.00 in full payment of all 

charges delivered at_being my most convenient railway station,in accordance with the 

offer made by the Government. 

I hereby agree to have the bull in question delivered at a railway station in Ontario 
at any time during May or June, 1899, arranged by the Department, and also to file 
the declarations “A” and “B’’ required by the Department on or before the 15th 
day of Mav, 1899. It is further understood and agreed, that I assume all risks of loss or 
injury to the animal during transit, not chargeable to the transportation company, and 
that failure on my part to comply with these requirements forfeits my claim to reduced 
transportation of the said animal and entitles me to have the $5.00 deposited herewith, 
refunded. 


P t ’ rchaskr's declar at I on 

in connection with an application for the transportation of stock bv the North-West Govern - 

I, of in the Provisional District of having made ap¬ 

plication for the transportation of a bull do solemnly declare :— 

(1) That I am a bona f de resident of the North-west Territories engaged in the busi¬ 
ness of stock breeding and the owner of, or own an interest in head of breeding 

(2) That I am importing the said bull for the service of my cows and neither directly 
or indirectly for immediate barter or sale. 


rrkevjkr’s or seller's declaration 

in connection with an application for the transportation if stock by the North-West Govern¬ 
ment from Station to the North-West Territories. 

I, of in the County of Province of hav¬ 
ing sold a thoroughbred bull to of North-West Territories, do 

solemnly declare 

(1) That the name of the said bull is 

(2) That he is sired by No. Herd Book Volume 

(3) That the name of his dam is No, Herd Book Volume 


A very large number of applications were not anticipated during the 
first season, the experience being, that the public is rather slow to utilise 
such privileges until the conditions in connection with the same are 
thoroughly understood ; but the number of applications received up to 
date has never tin;) css been satisfactory, and it is hoped that a successful 
shipment will be made during the coming spring. 

I may say that the average cost of transportation from Ontario points 
to points in the west has been from $16.00 to $18.00 per head, including 
transport, feed and attendance. This, of course, involves a Government 
expenditure of from $11.00 to $13.00 per head in the way of a bonus. 
It is, however, probable that owing to shunting charges in connection 
with the gathering and delivery of single animals, the expense may be 
somewhat higher. The Canadian Pacific Railway Company lias, how¬ 
ever, been approached under your direction with a view' to obtaining a 
refund of these charges. If the policy is continued in the future, by 
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shipping a train load a very considerable saving could be made in the 
freight, shunting charges, wages of attendants, feeding, etc., better time 
could be made on the trip and the greater safety of the stock insured. 
It is believed that the cost could be reduced to an average of $15.00 per 
head, all told. 


HORSE BREEDING. 

The problem as to whether the invention and perfecting of mechanical 
motive power will injuriously affect the horse market has no doubt pre¬ 
sented itself to every horse breeder in the Territories, and a superficial 
review of the facts of the case would seem to convince one that appar¬ 
ently such must be the inevitable result. This verdict should, however, 
only be accepted with caution. When steam power was first utilised and 
superseded the cumbersome stage coaches, thus throwing a large number 
of horses out of employment, the unanimous prediction was that we were 
fast approaching the “ horseless age.” The result, however, was quite at 
variance with anticipations and, until within very recent years, the prices 
of well bred horses were higher than ever. 

Draft Horses. —The tendency at present is towards the introduction of 
electric and steam motive power on the farm. Great strideshave been made 
in the construction of plows operated by such power,but the greater portion 
of the work on the farm is of such a nature that only horse power can be 
utilised in performing it. The heavy horse is equally indispensable in 
the lumber woods, the mining camp, upon the construction of public 
works, or indeed any other class of heavy draft work, and the breeder of 
this class of horses may, therefore, regard with equanimity the future of 
his industry. 

] The market price of heavy horses remained in a satisfactory condition 
{throughout the period of low prices which prevailed during recent years, 
fl’he North-West possesses a market for heavy draft teams unequalled in 
jthe world. The mining districts of the Kootenay require large numbers 
of this class of horses and it would be interesting to study statistics show¬ 
ing the importation of heavy draft horses from Ontario into the Province 
of Manitoba and Eastern Assiniboia. The reason why the western por¬ 
tion of the Territories is not benefitting from this market to the fullest 
extent is the fact that it is almost an impossibility to obtain marketable 
horses there. When a farmer in the wheat growing districts of the Ter¬ 
ritories and the Province of Manitoba requires a team, he has usually 
very little time and still less inclination to feed such a team up and have 
it properly broken and handled. The team required is one fit to go into 
the collar at once, as time is valuable particularly in the spring of the 
year. The cost of feeding horses in the Kootenay country is very large, 
and one can readily understand that if a horse is sold in that district it 
would entail a great loss if he were laid off work with sore shoul¬ 
ders or from any other avoidable cause. The current price of hay is 
about $25.00 per ton and oats in proportion, and the amount earned by a 
team is proportionately large, and so is the amount lost, if the team must 
be laid off. Success in horse raising will never be attained by Territorial 
breeders until they have been fully educated up to the idea that before a 
team is fit to be sold, it should have at least two or three months grain 
feeding, be thoroughly broken, and understand what is required of it. 
The objection may be raised that such would entail undue expenditure. 
I do not think, however, there is much force in this contention. The fact 
remains that if Territorial breeders aspire to profit by our ready market 
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and to obtain the highest market price for their pro'luce, they must be in 
a position to meet the requirements of this market. Such would no 
doubt involve the raising of horses under somewhat different conditions 
to what is done at present. The colts must be shedded and grain fed 
during the first two winters in order to attain their proper growth. No 
more horses should be raised than could properly be looked after, and in 
connection with che raising of these horses, some farming should be done, 
in order to utilise profitably the teams intended for sale and get them used 
to the various classes of work which will be required of them when fin¬ 
ally sold. By carrying on farming operations on a small scale the breed¬ 
er would be able to raise hi.s own coarse feed, to feed oats without any 
money outlay and to get his horses properly broken without the perform¬ 
ance of aimless and unprofitable work or the unnecessary expenditure of 
time. 

Coach Horses.—The people patronising this variety of horses are still 
as liberal customers as ever they were. A large number of this class of 
horses is required in the United States, Belgium and Great Britain. 
Market reports indicate, however, that it is essential to combine size with 
quality. The ideal coach horse has not yet been produced in the Terri¬ 
tories in marketable numbers. 

Light Harness Horses.—This class of horses has probably suffered more 
from the changed conditions, namely, the advent of the bicycle and motor 
car and cheap transportation generally. There is, however, a fair demand 
for strictly first class light harness horses, but the market is purely a 
local one. Hardly a sufficient number of these horses is produced in the 
Territories to warrant outside buyers in coming in, and conceding that 
the number is here—owing to the absolute indifference of the breeders 
the question of the proper breaking and handling of their young horses— 
they cannot be sold as suitable for export. 

Saddle Horses.—A great deal might be said respecting the breeding of I 
Saddle horses. In October 1892 a petition was forwarded to His Excel-/ 
lency the Governor General of Canada, signed by a number of represent 
tative horse breeders of the western portion of the Territories, from 
which I beg to quote the following : 

In support of our petition and representation ive beg- to state that there are now in Al¬ 
berta many thousands of horses awaiting a market, a fair percentage of which, we be¬ 
lieve, are suitable to train for army use, and that the great increase which has taken 
place in the horses of the district during the last five years, as well as the marked im¬ 
provement in the class of horses now being raised, is a guarantee of the great possibili¬ 
ties of horse breeding in this country. Notwithstanding the uncertain sale for horses 
here, the ranchers have steadily continued to improve the breeds by importing very con¬ 
siderable numbers of thoroughbred stallions. This would no doubt be done on a larger 
scale as soon as a systematic method of marketing them was established. The fact that 
the Canadian Pacific Railway main line and some of its branches run through this horse 
ranching country, furnishes great facilities for distributing trained horses on very short 
notice to any part of the empire. 

We are informed that great loss is caused to horse shippers and much delay and incon¬ 
venience to the Government through a considerable percentage of the horses brought to 
England for the army being rejected from being untractable or otherwise unsuitable for 
the service, and that there is great unnecessary expense in buying horses in small num¬ 
bers wherever they can be found, all of which would be entirely avoided if the horses 
were trained where raised. 

The character of the climate at Calgary is such that outdoor training could be carried 
on during most of the year. Sufficient land to make an ample training farm, say 1000 
acres, would in all probability be donated to the Imperial Government near to Calgary 
so that those persons engaged in purchasing, training, shipping, etc., would enjoy all, 
the conveniences of living at an inland English town. The necessary buildings could be 
erected here of wood or stone for not more than one-half the cost of putting them up in 
England, while provender for horses and food for the employees of the station would costs 
a great deal less than at home. No healthier place exists in the empire, on which the sunj>- 
never sets, than Alberta. The establishment of such a post here would greatly strength- 
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en the ties of national feeling: between the Territories and the mother country, and make 
every army horse cost at least £5 less than at present. 

Major General Strange and other well known officers were very fav¬ 
ourably disposed towards the proposed erection of a remount depot for 
the imperial army m the Territories ; but I am not aware that any act¬ 
ion was ever taken by the imperial authorities on the suggestien. , The 
petition in question was very widely circulated, but it is probable that 
the adverse report of Colonels Ravenhill and Philips upon the class of 
horses available in Canada for aruiy purposes was still rankling in tbe 
minds of the powers that be. Colonel Ravenhill travelled through Can¬ 
ada in the fall of 1886, and below I have thought it well to quote an ex¬ 
tract from his report: 

. . . We think it right you should be informed that during our visit to the Domin¬ 

ion, which occupied 167 days, we travelled 14,75o miles, we examined 7,674 horses, of 
which we registered to look at a second time l.Oin, with the result that we were only 
able to purchase for the Government S3 horses. 

The prices of the whole of these were very reasonable and moderate and it was no 
question of money in the majority of cases which prevented our purchasing in large num- 

We found that a great portion of horses met with of the size and sort suitable for 
Rritish military purposes were unsound or blemished, from the farmers over-working 
their stock when too young, thus breaking down the young ones before they have 
developed into horses. 

The attention of breeders and farmers cannot be too strongly drawn to this serious 
deterioration, as when the mares come to be bred from, their ills are transmitted to their 
young stock. 

The number of faulty and unsound stallions in districts is also great, and creating 
much harm. 

A malformation in the Canadian horses which might advantageously be brought to the 
notice of breeders is that their quarters are short and very' drooping, a serious defect in 
a military horse. Indeed we had to reject as unsuitable a considerable proportion on 
this account; this is not only a great dissight, but where a mounted soldier has to carry' 

too extensive use of the American trotter for stud pusposes, this defect being very 
apparent in thal horse. This is an additional reason for the more continuous introduc¬ 
tion of the English T. B. or such horses which are very straight in their backs and 
quarters, with tail set on high. 

Of course, the American dealers do not take away the worst of the horses, and pur¬ 
chase many very valuable mares, leaving in the Dominion the unsound, malformed stock 
to be bred from, which, put to unsuitable and in many instances unsound stallions, transmit 
to their progeny their various parental ills, for unsoundness in a horse is as surely' 
hereditary as consumption, cancer, scrofula, general weakness or unsoundness is among 
the human race. 

It thus becomes a question whether the Canadian Government cannot afford some 
direct help to this very valuable industry, so needful and remunerative in time of peace, 
so requisite and indispensable in time of war ; and it is suggested on somewhat similiar 
grounds as has been .successfully established in Australia, there should be an inspector 
of horse breeding operations in Canada. . . . The consequence is that it is quite the 

exception when a horse with lengthy rein and quarters, good withers and length sloping 
shoulders, suitable for riding, is met with, this strain being only procurable by a judicious 
admixture of the T. B. horse W'hich should be liberally subsidised bv Government with 
extensive premiums for all that are sound, of good size, bone, colour and action such as 
will provide the requirements of the western market. 

(The importation into England alone is over 17,000 horses annually, all from foreign 
sources, so that this trade is worthy of consideration.) 

What has been said respecting the horses in Canada West is also applicable to those 
bred on the ranches, where excellent mares of size, colour and quality are to be met 
with which require judicious weeding out and then mating to T. B. horses with bone, 
power and action. 

In a report upon the market for American horses in foreign countries 
submitted in September last to the Congress of the United States. Secre¬ 
tary Wilson of the Washington Department of Agriculture quotes an in¬ 
terview with Major General C. A. Gore, Inspector General of Remounts: 

I buy about 2000 remounts yearly. Between four and five per cent, of these horses 
are Canadian or American. We do not distinguish between the two in our records, but 
the majority of such purchases are Canadian. The Canadian is the better horse for 
army purposes. The principal fault I have to find with the American horse from my 
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standpoint is his shape. He is too long- in the body ; his tail grows too low down on his 
body, it should be nearer his back. The horse is thickest through at the hips, he should 
be the thickest through at the buttocks. His hocks, as they should not, curl in, and his 
legs are too thin. He is, from an army standpoint, “gawky ” looking. He is ragged 
though docile tempered and better trained than Irish or Hungarian horses. He seems 
to deteriorate on the voyage over, anyway he is little good until he has been here a year. 
Even then he does not furnish well -never gets his ribs cut round. Further, he does not 
last well in the service. We have some in the artillery, none in our cavalry. 

I have been buying a few every year for some years, though not so many since 1895, 
as the investment was not a good one. Canadian horses are hardier, better able to go 
without forage when doing severe picket duty than American horses. By far the best 
American horses we get come from Kentucky, where, I believe, they are bred in a lime¬ 
stone country. I believe with the Irish breeders that a horse has little chance of being a 
good horse that is not bred on a limestone soil, for he will be deficient in bone. 

We have no prejudice against American horses, we buy anywhere, the bulk of all our 
horses coming from Ireland. For service ill South Africa we bought in South America ; 
for the Egyptian campaign we bought horses in Hungary. We shall be glad to purchase 
American horses if the breeders will send in the proper ( animals - a short, low horse, thick, 
strong flanks, good high tail, shoulders not so necessary as buttocks, ribs rounded out 

with these characteristics and w'ith more stamina, if sent here, would find a ready mar¬ 
ket for army purposes. 

It might be well to note that a remount commission for the imperial 
service is maintained by the British Government in the Argentine Re¬ 
public. The commission which purchases horses there for the use of the 
troops in Africa, consists of two officers, who are advised by two veterin¬ 
ary surgeons. During 1898 some 1,500 horses were purchased of the fol¬ 
lowing classes: 

Cavalry.—A well bred horse, 15 hands 1 inch to 16 hands high, and 
bred from thoroughbred sires and half bred mares. 

Artillery.—A coarser bred horse than the former, with more weight 
and substance and less quality. 15 hands 2 inches to 16 hands high. 

Cobs.—From 14 hands 1 inch to 15 hands high. These are of a coars¬ 
er breed ; weight carrying animals for mounted infantry. 

The prices paid by the commission last year were somewhat higher 
than the previous year’s prices, which was largely due to the deprecia¬ 
tion in gold. It is said, however, that the number of desirable horses are 
rapidly decreasing in that republic, particularly cavalry horses. During 
1898 the price paid for cavalry horses ranged from $100 to $250, for 
artillery horses from $100 to $200 and for cobs $70 to $80. 

It would be well if Territorial breeders would pay particular attention 
to the remarks of Major General Gore and Colonel Ravenhill. I am ab¬ 
solutely certain that a most valuable trade could be built up if we were 
in a position to supply the right article. The day of broncho busting ” 
has passed, never to return again, and the man who wishes to make a 
success of horse breeding should raise no more horses than he can thor¬ 
oughly handle, and have for his breeding stock the best that his means 
will admit of. Horse raising on a large scale, particularly the raising of 
light horses, is a waning practice. The violent system of breaking 
the horses nece^ssjlry to adopt where the time and help is limited, the 
improbability ofever getting them thoroughly broken for city work and 
accustomed to being handled after they have spent four or five years of 
their lives roaming over the prairies in comparative or absolute inde¬ 
pendence, the accidental and often injudicious mating, the impossibility 
of handling every young colt in a large band ; these are facts which in 
themselves are serious enough to at once condemn the ranch system of 
horse breeding now in vogue. The native broncho which is now raised 
in large numbers in the Territories is an animal nobody wants for either 
pleasure or work. He has, like most other animals, his redeeming quali¬ 
ties, but he is fast being crowded out by better bred beasts. On account 
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of his low price, he has in the past, been the chief cause of demoralising 
the local market. 

The past season has been a fairly prosperous one for Territorial 
breeders. Prices have been uniformly good. As a matter of fact, I do 
not think there is a single country in the world able to compete 
with the North-West Territories in the cost of horse breeding, and we 
may therefore reasonably rest assured that now, when the market seems 
to have found its level, the future has bright things in store for our 
breeders. When other countries are conducting horse breeding opera¬ 
tions at a loss, the Territorial breeder is still in a position to make a fair 
profit. The colt crop during 1897 and 1898, although not as good in 
most portions of the Territories as that of 1896 and 1897, was still 
satisfactory, and the number of mares served during the past year was 
greater almost everywhere than that of the preceding year. 

I am pleased to be able to state that although the number of stallions 
imported into the Territories was comparatively small, the quality more 
than made up for the deficiency in number. Among heavy draft sires 
brought in should be mentioned Prince Mnhonnned, imported by J. M. 
MacFarlane, of Baljeannie, Saskatchewan. This horse is sired by Prince 
Patrick, out of Margaret McGreggor, and should prove a valuable 
acquisition to his neighbourhood. Mr. J. A. Turner of Millarville, Alberta, 
also brought in a small shipment of excellent Clyde stallions from the 
Province of Ontario. Amoung these might be mentioned an extra well 
bred yearling from a daughter of the champion mare of the World’s Fair, 
sired by Grandeur, twice winner of sweepstakes in Toronto. 

Importation of Inferior Horses from the United States.—A very vici¬ 
ous practice has sprung up during the prevalence of low prices for inferior 
horses. So-called settlers drive large bands of horses across the boundary 
line and have them entered free under the customs regulations governing 
the importation of stock brought in by actual settlers. It is usually a very 
easy matter to obtain the assistance of one or more accommodating cow¬ 
boys, who will take charge of the maximum number of horses which 
can be entered free by one person under the said regulations until the 
band is well across the boundary. These animals are usually of a most 
inferior class, and are a fruitful cause of further disturbing the already' 
demoralised market for horses of that class. It is a great pity that steps 
could not be taken to put a stop to the indiscriminate importation of a 
class of horses which is already too fully represented in the Territories. 

GOVERNMENT INSPECTION OF STALLIONS. 

During the year information was gathered under your direction deal¬ 
ing with the control of stud horses. Several requests have been received 
from representative horse breeders in various parts of the country ask¬ 
ing that legislation be prepared along these lines. 

In 1893 The Horse Breeders’ Lien Act became law in the Province of 
Manitoba. This is framed somewhat on the lines of the legislation of 
Illinois. The Manitoba Act merely provides for the registration in the 
Agriculture Department of that province of all horses standing for 
public service. The department then issues a certificate of breeding, and 
places the animal on the departmental records ; provided lie is registered 
in a recognised stud book. In this manner the public is protected against 
scrub horses, and the stallion owner is given a lien on the colt in order 
to protect him against unscrupulous breeders. It is understood that 
this Act has been very favourably received by the importers of pure 
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bred stallions in Manitoba, and I understand that there are now some 
250 stallions recorded on the books of the Department of Agriculture. 
In order, however, to attain the maximum benefit from Government 
registration any legislation dealing with this matter should contemplate 
veterinary inspection. There are at present serious difficulties in the 
way of the operation of such a measure in the Territories owing to the 
scattered settlement, and the difficulty of obtaining technical opinion on 
the soundness or unsoundness of any stallion proposed to be placed 
upon the government record. 

I may say that nearly all European countries maintain national breed¬ 
ing establishments by way of encouraging the breeding of high class 
horses. The first government stud in France was established by Napo¬ 
leon in 1714 and a fine of $1500.00 and the confiscation of stallion and 
mare, was the penalty for using a stallion not authorised by the Com¬ 
missioner of Studs. In 1887 the number of stallions owned by the 
French Government was 2,514, which were distributed throughout the 
different provinces. The report for 1897 of the Inspector General and 
Director of the Haras National of France gives the number of stallions 
now . owned by the Government as 2,922. A very complete system of 
veterinary inspection of stallions is also in vogue, and every stallion used 
for breeding must be approved or otherwise by the administration for 
dealing with studs and provided with a certificate. The examination is 
made by a commission composed of the Inspector Genera), a practical 
breeder and a -veterinarian of the district. The animal is then branded 
under the mane. No stallion less than thirty months old is examined. 
A policy on the encouragement of the horse breeding industry as com¬ 
prehensive as that of France, could, of course, only be justified in a 
military country where, the greatest importance is attached to having 
available at any time a sufficient supply of cavalry remounts. Mr. 
Plazeu, the Inspector General of Remounts in France, however, is most 
enthusiastic in his praise of the principle of government inspection of 
all stallions. The results in France and elsewhere from such inspection 
are said to be marvellous. 

SHEEP. 

The most important mission of the sheep in early days was the fur¬ 
nishing of milk and the wherewithal to clothe man, and it is only within 
a comparatively speaking recent period that the growing of mutton has 
come to the front as an important industry. 

Statistics on the subject would appeal' to indicate that the increase in 
the world’s stock of sheep has not been very material during the last 
two or three decades. The estimate of Major Craigie, in his address 
before the International Statistical Society at St. Petersburg, shows that 
in the year 1867 the returns for the world amounted to 250,000,000 head, 
while in 1890 they only reached 280,000,000 head. It is, furthermore, a 
notorious fact that the present generation of sheep dees not compare 
favourably with the animals of a number of years ago, either in point of 
size or weight ,of fleece. 

There can be, no doubt that the westerly portion of the Territories is 
eminently well adapted to the running of sheep; in fact, a very con si d- S 
arable tract of the range country is hardly suited for any other class of • 
stock, owing to its scanty pasture and insufficient water supply. It is i 
therefore, probable that, whether the financial returns from sheep rang-’ 
mg are satisfactory or unsatisfactory, the industry is one which is bound ■ 
to assume large proportions in this country as settlement progresses, 
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The first importations of stock sheep were from the State of Montana, 
where the merino blood at that time predominated strongly, and an 
examination of the earliest records of prices obtained for wool at Terri¬ 
torial points also indicates a finer quality than our present clip of cross¬ 
bred wool. Owing to the low prices which have prevailed during recent 
years, however, breeders have wisely discarded the wool type and de¬ 
voted special attention to the raising of mutton by the introduction, 
principally, of Shropshire and Oxford Down blood. The improvement 
of sheep does not necessarily demand years of intelligent study and 
effort, as is the case with cattle and horses, owing to the earlier maturity 
of these animals, and it is gratifying to learn that a comparison of the 
Territorial flocks of to-day with those of seven or eight years ago, would 
reveal a most marked improvement in quality from a mutton point of 
view. 

The competition in sheep products in the British markets is becoming 
.keener and keener and in the very nature of things it is unlikely that 
■ the sheep industry of the Territories will ever be as remunerative as the 
raising of cattle. The exportation of frozen mutton from New Zealand 
and the Australian colonies is increasing year by year, and the Argentine 
Republic, furnishing as it does the largest supply and the best quality 
mutton of any exporting countrjq is also to be reckoned with. During 
the past year 6,422,000 frozen sheep and lambs were imported into Great 
Britain, equal to a supply of 10 lbs. per head of population. The Aus¬ 
tralian squatter was, in his operations during past years, guided by the 
demand for a fine quality of wool and consequently devoted his whole 
attention to the improvement of his merinos, but the wool clip is rapidly 
becoming a side-issue and the production of mutton is being given the 
precedence by flock-masters. It is, therefore, evident that as the quality 
of mutton sheep improves in the Australian colonies, the exportation will 
become heavier and the prices in the British market may exhibit a 
tendency to decrease in sympathy with the larger imports. As bearing 
on the state of the wool trade during the year 1898. I have thought it 
well to quote an extract from The Bradford Observer, giving a resume 
of the business in that great wool centre.: 

Measured in volume—i.e., the weight of the wool passed into consumption—the trade 
of the year has probably been little, if any, below that of 1897, 1896 or 1894. Tested, as 
business men needs must, by the balance sheet of profit and loss, and it wears an ugly 
aspect of cadaverous leanness^ And if general report is to be believed, our condition in 
this respect among the wool textile communities of the world is in no wise singular. In 
France, in Germany in the United States even, notwithstanding protection of the most 

to do with wool. The condition of other countries has, generally speaking, been good - 
the great iron trade especially so and even cotton has recovered from its long depres- 

of lack of money on the part of its consuming public, and the explanation must be sought 
elsewhere. Two reasons would appear to have operated powerfully. The people of the 
United States of America constitute the largest purchasing community in the world, but 
by reason of their habit of playing with their tariff they are impelled to buy with fits and 
starts. In 1895 every spindle and loom in England and on the Continent was kept busy, 
because it was one of America's buying years. But the cobra, having swallowed its 
prey, requires a long sleep ; so the appetite of the United States was satisfied by the 
altogether abnormal meal of 1895, and it has not yet completed the process of digestion. 
Meanwhile, however, the productive capacity of the world has increased to meet the 
extraordinary demand, and consequently has felt all the more keenly the lack of it. The 
other chief reason is that nothing has yet occurred to stop the continuous and rapid 
growth in the supply of the raw material. In iron, in cotton, in wheat, the demand may¬ 
be said to regulate the supply. With wool it used to be so, but it is so no longer. Aus¬ 
tralia. New Zealand and the River Plate do not care nowadays w'hether the world wants 
their wool. They have found out that it does want their mutton, and can apparently 
consume any quantity of it. So, as it has not yet been discovered how to grow mutton 
without growing wool, the wool must find an outlet somewhere j and thus we find that 
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in ten years the production has increased by nearly 500,000,000 pounds ; or say, more 
than 25 per cent. Of course the wool-using- population of the world does not increase at 
anything like that rate, and hence the wool industries are suffering from a glut, which 

—it is too small, though of fine quality —and as mutton has usurped the place of wool, 
the price of merino wool, by reason of its comparative scarcity, is rising. Contrarily the 
weight of crossbred wool is growing enormously, and as much of this wool is almost 
identical in character with our home-grown article, a general fall in prices is inevitable. 

It is in this steady downward trend of values that we shall find the reason for most of 
the complaints that are so universal. When values reach a record level men are apt to 
think that they will rise again, and act accordingly. And if they drop still further, of 
course they lose money. This is just what has happened all through the trade over and 
over again this year. 

The volume of wool business in the United States, hitherto our princi-\ 
pal consumer, shows a very large decrease. The domestic wool product \ 
of 1898 reached 26,000,000 pounds and the importation 130,000,000 
pounds, leaving the wool business for 1898 below the average for the 
preceding eight years by 39,000,000 in domestic production and 44,000,- 
000 in importation, or a total deficit of over 383,000,000 pounds. The 
reasons for this decrease may be found, in the first place, in the im¬ 
provement of the cotton manufacture and in the machinery for produc¬ 
ing wool substitutes, such as hairs and shoddies, as well as a number of 
vegetable fibres, and secondly, in the excessive importation of foreign 
wools during the closing period of the operation of the Wilson tarifi', 
which reached over 1,000,000 pounds daily during the last three weeks. 
The large number of failures of wool mills in 1898 is also a factor oper¬ 
ating adversely against the sheep business. 

In the district west of Calgary the lamb crop for the past year was 
considerably in excess of the preceding year. The average weight per 
Heece was 41 lbs. Some losses occurred through coyotes, and breeders 
also complained of the prevalence of a poisonous weed which caused some 
destruction in flocks. 

In the distinct north of Calgary the lamb crop last year was smaller 
than in former years and the average weight of fleece reached 5 [ lbs. 
The reason for the small wool crop is assigned to the severity of the 
winter of 1897. 

In the Maple Creek district the lamb crop was uniformly good, al¬ 
though, in some individual cases, not as good as last year. Four large 
concerns report a lamb crop of 80 per cent., one of 85, two place it at 95 
and one at 98 per cent. A number of losses were ascribed to coyotes, 
while a foot disease is responsible for some casualties. The poisonous 
weed complained of in the district west of Calgary has apparently 
also caused havoc in the Maple Creek district in isolated cases. 
The average weight per fleece ranges from 5 lbs. to 61 lbs. and is con¬ 
siderably below the clip of 1897. 

In the Lethbridge country the lamb crop is reported at 90 per cent, and 
compares unfavourably with that of preceding years, which averaged 95 per 
cent. The losses from coyotes reached 5 per cent, and the weight per 
fleece over 51 lbs. and was about the same as last year’s clip. 

In the Cypress Hills district the lamb crop is reported as being 10 per 
cent, larger than last year and is placed at 86 per cent. The losses from 
coyotes were larger in that district than elsewhere and had been esti¬ 
mated at 5 per cent. The wool crop was most satisfactory, reaching an 
average of 6if lbs. per fleece, which is considerably above the average of 
past years. 

In Western Assiniboia, where The Canadian Land and Ranche Com¬ 
pany, the most extensive sheep owners in the country, run their flocks, 
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the lamb crop is estimated at 93J per cent., being but a fraction below 
that of 1897. Here, also, coyotes are responsible for considerable loss. 
The average weight per fleece shows a satisfactory increase over that of 
last year. The clip of ’98 went 6.50, while the 1897 clip only averaged 
5,96 lbs. 

It is interesting to note that although the 1898 wool clip for the Ter¬ 
ritories, which averaged 5.84 lbs per fleece, ranged below that of 1897 
with an average of 6.49 lbs., it is still above the average for the world, 
which is placed by Lord Cathcart at 5.50 lbs. per fleece. 

The average price obtained at Territorial points for greasy fleece dur¬ 
ing 1898 amounted to 10| cents per lb., being a fraction below the 1897 
price, but a fair average for the last four years. The average price of 
wool in 1894 was about 2] cents below the present season’s value, while 
preceding years, as far back as 1886, show a larger price, with the excep¬ 
tion of 1892 when the market was depressed to its lowest point. 

It would be well if an attempt could be made, during the coming sea¬ 
son, to identify the weed which causes the losses complained of in the 
Maple Creek and Calgary districts. It is interesting to note in this con¬ 
nection that in June of 1897 Professor John Macoun of the Geological 
Surveys Department conducted a series of investigations in the Foot 
Hills district of the west with a view to ascertaining the nature of the 
weed responsible for the deaths of a large number of cattle. He pro¬ 
nounced the plant in question to be delphinium scopulorum (Mountain 
Larkspur). The remedy he suggested was to keep the cattle out of the 
thickets and woods in the early part of June, when feed i3 scarce and 
cattle are liable to till their stomachs with succulent plants in order to 
form cuds. As throwing further light on this subject, I may mention, 
that great losses have occurred in Montana flocks, which have been attri¬ 
buted to the eating of delphinium Nenziesi, producing symptoms of 
aconite poisoning. The following is a quotation from a report of the 
Montana Agricultural Experimental Station at Bozeman, in which a re¬ 
medy in such cases is suggested : 


tliis method, and all but one so t 
administered : one-third, one-fc 
was in solution with camphor ' 
pine in the quantities mentioned, 
respectively of the solution. 

Atropine as a direct stimulant 
powerful drug; known to medical 1 


which was tried, however, \ 
on was prepared in camphoi 

o treated recovered. Dose 
i-fourth and one-sixth of a g 


was a hypodermic injection of 
or water in the proportion of four 
Several sheep were treated by 

grain of atropine sulphate. This 


be smaller. One-third of a g 
fact one-twentieth of a grain i 
the sheep to which these larg 
thing could be given them h\ 
swallow. They were lying o 
respiratory movements were 
were getting no pure air into 


irt's action and respiration is perhaps the most 
When used hypodermically its effects are much 
he stomach, and consequently the doses should 
;e dose for an animal of the size of a sheep. In 
ient in the earlier stages of the poisoning. But 
; given were in the very agonies of death. No- 
For the simple reason that the sheep could not 


ain^ is a large dose for ail 

the mouth for the simple 
their sides and their wh 
extremely rapid but so 
he lungs. 


skin in the region of the shoulder. The 
nediately. The pulse at once became 
ths and then began to pant noisily. One 
minute after the atropine was administered the sheep was lifted upon his feet when he at 
once ran away panting loudly. The breathing soon became easier, the involuntary 
muscular movements ceased, and within five minutes time the sheep was lying down in a 
natural position and was almost as quiet as in health. 

In our experience we found atropine to be the most prompt and satisfactory remedy, 
and we would therefore recommend the use of this drug whenever it can be had conveni¬ 
ently. Great precaution should be exercised in its use, since it is a powerful medicine. 


One should always know exactly how much he is administering. It is only in small doses 
that atropine has the desired stimulating effect, We would recommend giving one-sixth 
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to one-fourth grain in the later convulsive stages or in the mild cases one-twentieth to one- 
lifteenth of a grain. These doses are for sheep. For cattle we would use four or five 
times as much, about one grain of atropine, depending somewhat upon the size of the 
animal and the severity of the poisoning. 

In the later convulsive stages ammonia fumes in the nostrils act promptly and power¬ 
fully. Breathing is stimulated and deepened. 

If given soon after the sheep have eaten the larkspur, ammonia and alcohol are useful 
stimulants. They may be given together in water. 

Ether in small doses (two or three drachms in water) has also a beneficial effect. 

It is well to remember that alcohol, ammonia, ether and atropine stimulate the heart’s 
action and respiration only when given in moderate doses. In large doses they all have 
the opposite effect, or act as paralyzers and depressants. 

Care in the management of sheep after they are poisoned is quite as important as the 
giving of medicines. Sheep poisoned with larkspur should be kept as quiet as possible. 
A trifling fright or excitement may throw them into spasms, and thus result fatally. From 
the very first, the poisoned sheep have considerable difficulty in keeping up with the rest 
of the herd. They have a stiff and trembling gait. It becomes necessary for them fre¬ 
quently to stop for a moment to rest. In this way they repeatedly fall behind the herd 
and then run to overtake'it again. Thus their excitement is constantly increased until 
they fall down in spasms. 

It might be well if Territorial flock-masters would give this method a 
trial, as it is possible that the losses by poisoning on this side of the line 
arise from the same cause operating in the State of Montana. 

There is one matter which I desire to refer to before leaving this sub¬ 
ject, namely, the desirability of regulating the grazing of sheep upon the 
public domain. Serious conflicts have occurred in the State of Montana 
and elsewhere, and it is alleged that 'the sheep men are practically driv¬ 
ing the cattle men out of business in that State. 

The only district on this side of the line where trouble has, as yet, 
arisen, is on the Maple Creek range. Serious complaints have been 
lodged by the cattle men in that district with the Federal Government, 
but I am not at present aware of any steps having been taken with a 
view to adjusting the matter. There can be no doubt that the excessive 
stocking of the range with sheep is most detrimental to the live stock 
interests of the west. They eat closely and foul the pasture and in the 
semi-arid district where long periods intervene between rainfalls, this is 
most objectionable to any cattle and horses grazing in the same district. 
It would be in the interest of all parties concerned if steps were taken 
to confine the ranging of sheep to those portions of the Territories set 
apart for that purpose ; but until the present unsatisfactory system—or 
rather lack of system—of administering the extensive grazing areas of 
this country is improved upon, and judicious regulations framed govern¬ 
ing the running at large of all stock, it will be difficult to prevent over¬ 
stocking or the confining of sheep to such portions of the country as are 
of no great value for cattle, although admirably adapted to sheep ranging. 


The number of hogs fed throughout the easterly portion of the Terri¬ 
tories during the past year was very disappointing. I have been unable 
to compile a reliable estimate bearing on this subject, but enquiry at the 
largest pork packing establishment at Winnipeg has elicited the fact 
that the total receipts during the year fell below one thousand head. The 
price paid at Winnipeg, weighed off cars, was cents in the month of 
January. During the months of February, March, April, July, August, 
September, October, November and December the price was 5 cents, in 
May 51 cents, and in June 5{ cents. The above prices are for choice 
hogs ranging from 150 to 250 pounds. Packers at YVinnipeg are willing 
to admit, that although a hog ranging from 150 to 250 pounds is ths 
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most profitable from a packer’s point of view, a sufficient premium is not 
being paid to induce farmers to market at that weight, and it is evident, 
that until the packers are prepared to discriminate very materially in 
favour of the hog described, the farmers are not likely to market their 
immature pigs. 

The quantity of cured pork brought into the city of Winnipeg from 
eastern Canada and the United States is something astonishing, and it 
might appear to the uninitiated that such a state of affairs is altogether 
inconsistent with our exceptional facilities for the production of coarse 
feed and the high transportation rate on the same, both facts pointing 
unmistakably to the production of pork and the shipment of our grain 
in condensed form, as at least one step towards the solution of our diffi¬ 
culties. Very enticing statements have been made in the public press as 
to the enormous profits awaiting the farmers of the west when they have 
been “ educated ” up to selling their inferior grains in the shape of pork. 
These agricultural prophets, however, do not sufficiently appreciate the 
different degrees of skill required in feeding pork and eating pork. The 
feeding of hogs does not afford the returns one would expect under the 
peculiar conditions of the west. Prices have ranged low during the last 
six or seven years and the margin between the value of the grain and 
the value of the pork is a very small one ; too small altogether, consider¬ 
ing the labour involved in feeding. The economical and profitable feeding 
of hogs is a tine art and a necessary adjunct to intensive farming. It requires 
a thorough knowledge of the feeding value,from a chemical point of view of 
the various grains and by-products of the farm. The straight feeding of 
frozen wheat., under the present conditions, is, I should imagine, a practice' 
of doubtful expediency, and the prices asked for milling by-products at 
westerly points in the Territories seem too high for practical purposes. 
There can be no doubt that the hog industry ought to le a prominent 
one in the Territories, but at the same time it must be admitted that the 
country has hardly reached that stage in its development where our 
farmers are able successfully to compete with Ontario and central United 
States pork, taking into consideration the cheap corn in these places and 
a community of feeders thoroughly impressed with the importance and 
utility of the “ balanced ration.” 

The hog industry of the westerly portion of the Territories is on a 
somewhat different footing to the conditions ruling in the easterly por¬ 
tion. The latter is by nature of its position at present tributary to the 
Winnipeg packing institutions, while the market of the westerly district 
is almost a local one. There is practically an unlimited demand for 
lured pork in the mining communities located in the Kootenay country 
hs well as a splendid market at the Pacific coast, and it behoves the 
/farmers in northern Alberta to give closer attention to the requirements 
[of these markets. It is gratifying to learn that the farmers in the 
[north-westerly portion of the Territories are quite alive to the import- 
/ance and profits incidental to pork raising under the pioper conditions, 
but it is disappointing to find that with freight rates 800 miles in favour 
of Alberta producers, the prices of pork at Calgary during the past year 
should be materially below the Winnipeg quotations. The average price 
at Calgary during April, May and June was 5 cents and the balance of 
the year 4f cents. During the winter time the trade is altogether one 
of dressed meat, for which has been paid 6| cents per pound. It is pro¬ 
bable that with a larger and more regular supply, a valuable trade could 
be worked up in the Kootenay district, which naturally would have the 
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effect of materially increasing the price of pork in that portion of the 
Territories, 

POULTRY. 

It almost requires an apology to introduce this subject. The hen is 
regarded by most farmers in the Territories as a sort of necessary evil. 
No particular attention is paid to her improvement and she is usually 
allowed to eke out a precarious existence on the straw stack or in the 
stables. Poultry statistics, however, is a most interesting study from 
many points of view, and I will venture to state that not one farmer in 
a thousand begins to realise the enormous economic value of the poultry 
produce of this country. Unfortunately Canadian statistics in this re¬ 
spect are very incomplete, hut, generally speaking, Canada is admittedly 
head and shoulders above the United States as a poultry producing 
country. Canada is an exporting country, while the United States is an 
importing country. Although the United States statistics will not, 
therefore, convey the full significance of the poultry industry to Canada 
as a whole, and the North-West Territories in particular, it is hoped that 
a few figures on the subject may have the effect of making our farmers 
pause and consider the question. I do not think it is possible to de¬ 
scribe the situation more graphically and concisely than has been done 
in the following editorial taken from the columns of The Rural New 
Yorker : 

In 1895 the silver mines of America produced $72,010,000 worth of silver; during- the 
same year the output of gold for this country was $46,610,000. So much for the precious 
metals so called. With regard to sheep: The total value of the sheep in this country in 
1896 was $60,167,725, which included the proverbial “ ram, lamb, sheep and mutton." 
In 1896 we produced, or rather the sheep did, 272.474,708 pounds of wool, with an 

for the poultry. I P • • 1 ’ 

In 1890 there was in this country 208,871.125 “chickens” and 26,738,310 other fowls, 
such as turkeys, ducks and geese. The average value of the chickens was 30 cents 
each, and of.the other fowls 70 cents each. The American hen laid in that year 
810,722,916 dozens of eggs, with an average export value of 15 cents per dozen. If the 
increase in the past six years has been at all proportionate with the increase between 
1880 and 1890, there were, in 1896, 300,000,000 chickens and 35,000,000 other fowls, 
and the hens laid 1,100,000,000 dozens of eggs. We estimate the value of these at $165,- 
000.000 and of the poultry sold as meal, $120,000,1X10 more, or a total of $290,000,000. 


Here, then, is the statement ; 

Value of silver produced. .. $72,010,000 

Value of gold produced ... . 46,610,000 

Of wool clip. 38,146,409 

Value of all sheep. 60,167,720 

Or a total of . $222,434,184 

Earnings of poultry. 290,00(1,1X10 


Or if we were to put it another way, it might be said that the American poultry earned 
enough in one year to buy all the silver and gold that were dug out of the mines, all the 
sheep in the country and all the wool they made, and, in addition, the total crop for the 
year of buckwheat, rye, barley and potatoes. This year's earnings of the poultry would 
have bought all the milch cows in the country, which are valued at $263,955,040. The 
total value of all minerals mined in this country in 1894, including iron, gold and silver, 
was $218,168,788. The total coal product of that year was valued at $106,280,472, or 
about the same as the egg crop of last year. The total state and county taxes for the 
entire Union in 1890 were $143,186,1X17 ; so that the hens earned enough to pay the entire 
state and county taxes, with $150,000,000 left to pay,for the tobacco crop, the potato 
crop, the rye crop, and a half a dozen other crops throw n in. 

Run an eye over the following tables and see what Uncle Sant's poultry did in 1896: 

Earnings of poultry. $290,000,01X1 

Value of cotton crop. 209,164,640 

Value of wheat crop. 237,938,998 

Value of swine. 186,529,740 

Total school expenditures . 178,215,556 

Value of oat crop . 163,655,068 
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Total pensions. 139,280,978 

Value of potato crop . 78,984,901 

Total of interest of mortgages . 70,728,077 

Value of tobacco crop . 35,574,220 

It will thus be seen that the American hen is gning an excellent account of herself. 
For, when we come to examine the above figures* we shall 4ind that she takes no mean 
place among the producers of this country. Long live the American hen ! May her 
cackle never grow less ! May her comb grow red with prosperity ! And may her eggs 
roll the mortgage from many a farm ! 

The poultry question is a pecular one. Rearing of fowls returns a 
large interest on capital invested, but the industry is not of a nature to 
admit of being dealt with profitably in a wholesale way. While the 
most profitable investment any farmer can make is the purchase of a 
gooi sized dock of well bred poultry, the moment he unduly extends his 
business, on the strength of past satisfactory experience, the same may 
tranform itself into a source of loss, instead of profit. To put the matter 
more clearly, the business of rearing commercial poultry will not bear a 
large outlay for labour. Other causes operarte against the wholesale run¬ 
ning of poultry, namely, the difficulty in giving individual attention to 
each bird of a large flock and the many mysterious diseases to which 
chickendom is liable and which present themselves with unfailing regu¬ 
larity wherever large flocks of poultry are kept in one place. While the 
statistics quoted, although probably a little exaggerated, throw a some¬ 
what new light on the subject and emphasise the importance of the in¬ 
dustry from an economical standpoint, the same is, as indicated, surround¬ 
ed by peculiar conditions and is not an industry of a nature which would 
readily lend itself to being prosecuted as a venture separate and distinct 
from general fanning. The ideal state of affairs will have been reached 
when every farmer keeps a Hock of from fifty to one hundred well bred 
hens on his farm. When that time comes it will not he found necessary 
to import, as we are doing at present, large quantities of poultry pro¬ 
duce from Eastern (Canada. With such an excellent market at our front 
door as the mining districts of the west, the poultry industry of the Ter¬ 
ritories ought, in time, to he one the greatest importance. 

While, the statement might hold good that the reason for the slow im¬ 
provement of cattle and horses is owing to the lack of necessary capital 
on the part of the breeders to purchase wellhred male stock, this argu¬ 
ment does not apply in extenuation of the present low standard of our 
farm poultry. Before this industry will ever reach the important posi¬ 
tion it ought to occupy, it will be necessary for our farmers and agricul¬ 
tural societies to devote some study to the matter. At present the most 
astounding ignorance prevails throughout the country. Interest in the 
subject is entirely lacking, and the Hocks of the average farm hear rhe 
characteristics of negligence and mismanagement. Pure bred male birds 
of breeds suitable to the requirements of our climate can he obtained at 
a very low price ranging from two to three- dollars apiece, and it is won¬ 
derful how short a period is required to breed from “ barn door ” stock 
into birds of uniform appearance, and good table and laying qualities. 

Large eggs such as laid by the various varieties of Plymouth Rocks 
and Wyandottes, etc., weighing at least seven to the pound, are now re¬ 
quired in the market. The eggs should ho strictly fresh and thoroughly 
cleaned before being marketed. While on this subject it might he well to 
state that the male birds should only be allowed to remain with the hens 
during the breeding season. When that is over they should be immediately 
penned up. It has been demonstrated over and over again that a hen 
will lay as many, if not more, eggs, under these conditions, and the fact 
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of the eggs not being fertilised will add one hundredfold to their keep¬ 
ing <nudities. A fertile egg is not, strictly speaking, fresh after it has 
been under a hen for a few hours, whereas an unfertilised egg may be 
placed under a hen for three or four days and still be lit for consump¬ 
tion. 

While there are certain objections to the raising of turkeys on a farm 
owing to their destructive proclivities where gardening is done, it is dif¬ 
ficult to see why geese culture has been entirely neglected in this coun¬ 
try. It is a well known fact that geese can be matured upon grass, and 
but a very small quantity of grain is required to finish them off for mar¬ 
ket. The meat is of excellent flavour and well bred varieties such as 
the Embden and Toulouse, will, under ordinary conditions, readily reach 
a weight from 20 to 90 pounds. There is no branch of general farming 
which holds out greater profits than this, upon capital required. The im¬ 
pression is altogether fallacious that geese cannot be reared without a pond 
or river. While they certainly present a cleaner appearance with water 
available, they can be forced to maturity at an earlier age without hav¬ 
ing access to water, except for drinking purposes. 

The rearing of ducks is not as profitable in the Territories as the rais¬ 
ing of either geese or chickens, owing to the expense of fattening foods. 
Duck culture can only be carried on at a profit where a first class market 
exists for early birds, which is only found in very large cities and towns 
where fancy prices are paid for such delicacies. 

It is gratifying to note that the Dominion authorities are taking steps 
towards the encouragement of the poultry industry. Although the im¬ 
mediate object of the present Commissioner of Agriculture and Dairying 
at Ottawa is to introduce Canadian poultry in saleable condition on the 
British markets, and although this phase of the question is not one in 
which we are interested, owing tc our market being in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, there can be no doubt that the efforts of the Ottawa authorities will 
be of interest and value even to the west. Some excellent suggestions 
on the poultry industry generally are contained in the official report of 
the Commissioner of Agriculture and Dairying and I would strongly re¬ 
commend every person interested in the question to procure a copy of the 
same, which no doubt can be had on application to the secretary of the 
department,of agriculture at Ottawa. 

GENERAL HEALTH OF LIVE STOCK. 

Although this department has not within its jurisdiction the veterin¬ 
ary service of the North-West Territories, that being administered by 
the Federal Government through the North-West Mounted Police, a re¬ 
port upon the state and progress of the agricultural and live stock inter¬ 
ests of the Territories during the year would be very incomplete indeed 
wdthout a detailed statement as to the general health of live stock 
throughout the country. With this object in view, I have obtained 
through the courtesy of the Commissioner of the North-W’est Mounted 
Police and under the provisions of Section 7 of Ordinance No. 18 of 1897, 
under w’hich the Department of Agriculture was organised, reports from 
a number of veterinary practitioners within the North-West Territories, 
which are herewith attached. 

Report of T. V. Simpson, V.S., Yorkton. 

I have the honour to report on the health of domestic animals as they 
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have conic under my notice duiiug my professional duties of the past 

'Tvbercidoms .—Evidence of cattle being affected by this disease is be¬ 
coming more plain and the large number of post mortem examinations 
which I have made in the past and found tuberculosis to exist shows to 
what an extent the disease may exist and no suspicion be aroused. It 
occurs principally in and among thoroughbred cattle and I would urgent¬ 
ly recommend all buyers of thoroughbred stock for breeding purposes to 
have the animals tested by a properly qualified person before purchasing. 
It occurs to an alarming extent among milch cows of whatever breed, or 
among ordinaryscrub animals. Last winter, while spaying a number of 
cows and heifers for a ranchman, an old cow, about twelve years of age, 
was sorted out with the bunch to lie operated upon. On making the in¬ 
cision into the flank and gaining entrance to the abdominal cavity, large 
tubercules could be felt in every direction; but the operation was com¬ 
pleted and the cow did nicely. 

Later on the authorities ordered me to test the cow with tuberculin, 
which I accordingly did and got a reaction. She was immediately 
slaughtered and a post mortem examination made which showed miliary 
tubercules of the peritoneum (covering of the bowels) and large tuber¬ 
cules the size of an ordinary egg in the mesenteries (membranes attach¬ 
ing intestines); the number of both large and small tubercules to the 
ordinary observer would be incredible. The lungs were not so badly 
affected, for here I only found three or four large, soft tubercules. This 
cow, most of her life, has supplied milk to a family of children. The 
summer preceding her destruction she had yielded sufficient milk to pro¬ 
vide about two hundred pounds of butter which was used for domestic 
purposes or sold as first class butter. This is but one of a large number 
of cases which has come under my own observation in this district and 
should be sufficient to show the insidious nature of this disease as well as 
the awful danger to which human beings are exposed when such become 
articles of consumption in the family. 

Actinomycosis .—This disease, which is commonly called “ lumpy jaw,” 
is very common throughout the North-West. Altogether I have treated 
about thirty-two cases this last summer. The contagious character of 
this disease is fully exemplified on farms where one or two infected ani¬ 
mals are allowed to run at large, and where the disease has been con¬ 
trolled very few animals appear to have become infected. Only last 
spring I had a case of actinomycosis in a three year old gelding. 

Glanders .—Cases of this disease have not come under my notice so 
frequently as in the years of 1896-97 when I had altogether six cases. I 
have had but one case this year and that one, according to The Animals’ 
Contagious Disease Act, was destroyed. 

Symptomatic Anthrax. —Blackleg, as this disease is generally known, 
occurs every fall in the stock districts north-west of this point. In all, 
some fourteen head of cattle died from this disease last fall, and probably 
settlers from whom I have not heard lost cattle, as the disease is a pre¬ 
valent one in that district and appears to be becoming more so every 
year. 

Panaritium .—A disease, sometimes called foot-rot, is very contagious 
amongst cattle, causing great loss of flesh in animals that were formerly 
in good condition. Several herds were infected this year but the disease 
was not as wide-spread as in the year 1896. 

Contagious Abortion .—A disease of mares and cows occurring almost 
every winter in different portions of the district which causes great losses 
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In herds where infection has taken place. Several infected farms came 
under my notice during the past winter and spring. 

Mange .—I have had one or two cases of this disease in horses hut none 
in cattle, nor have any eases occurred in sheep in this district. 

Contagions Pneumonia of the Horse .—This is a most serious disease, 
running as an epizootic over the country from stable to stable and spread¬ 
ing by the infected animals themselves or by horse blankets, pails, 
halters and other articles upon which the discharge from infected animals 
may have fallen. The discharge is from the respiratory mucous mem¬ 
brane (nostril) and is of a highly contagious character to horses that 
have never had the disease, but animals once affected rarely take it again, 
at least for some years afterwards. A very severe epidemic of this dis¬ 
ease spread, not only over this district, hut over all western Canada last 
winter and spring. A few years ago contagious pneumonia of the horse 
was confounded with influenza. 

Influenza .—Cases of this disease hav e not been very numerous dur¬ 
ing the past year, but the cases which have been brought before me have 
been serious in nature. 

And now let me draw attention to a case occurring at Pott’s Lake, east 
of this point and north of Saltcoats, last July : Six head of cattle —some 
of them thoroughbred—were found lying dead in the hush on the shore 
of the lake above mentioned and the position in which the animals were 
found would lead to the supposition that they had died in their sleep. I 
am sorry to say they had been buried when I visited the place, and the 
opportunity for making a post mortem examination was thus lost. But 
from the report of the position they were found in when discovered, with 
the head turned around to the side, and a number found dying at the 
same time, and no marks of violence being found on any of them, I came 
to the conclusion that they had probably died from the effects of eating 
some narcotic poison—-probably a poisonous plant. Not being a botanic¬ 
al expert I failed to locate the supposed poisonous plant, although I held 
some correspondence on the subject with Dr. Fletcher. The settlers have 
informed me that, almost every summer, cattle are found dead around 
the lake, the waters of which are very strongly impregnated with alkal- 
ines. 1 would respectfully recommend that investigation be made so as 
to arrive at the cause of such losses among the cattle of this district and 
to prevent further loss to the settlers. 

Report of J. J. Mount ford , F.S., Prince. Albert. 

I have the honour to submit the following report on the health of all 
stock in the neighbourhood of Prince Albert during the past year : 

There has been no disease whatever among sheep or swine in this 
neighborhood for several years and the condition is good. 

An outbreak of anthrax among the cattle in this neighbourhood caused 
a loss of about seventy head. In every case the carcase was burned and 
all the other cattle were isolated and placed under treatment, many pass¬ 
ing the treatment and being released. 

Regarding horses : Eleven cases of glanders were brought to my notice 
and the entire number of animals affected were destroyed, the carcases 
burned and the stables disinfected. Exposed horseswere isolated and tested. 

Some influenza among horses has caused loss in numbers. I have not 
known of a single case of “ Pink Eye” in the Territory. 

All animals destroyed in this neighbourhood were destroyed at the re- 
guest of owners. 
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Report of J. Pringle, V.S., Battleford. 

I have the honour to report that all cattle, horses, sheep, etc., from re¬ 
ports and from actual observation, are shown to be in a healthy condition 
throughout this district. 

During November there was an outbreak of glanders at Jacktish Lake 
which took off two animals. The bands of horses were at once isolated 
and since that time no further cases have been found. 

There were a few cases of influenza reported to me. I ordered that 
the animals be at once isolated, and they all recovered. 

A reported case of anthrax in a band of cattle sent in to be wintered 
by Messrs. Gordon & Ironsides, from Manitoba, was brought.to my no¬ 
tice. I examined and quarantined them. On examination it was found 
that death was due to an injury received in transit. 

One case of actinomycosis occurring, the animal so affected was prompt¬ 
ly destroyed. 

— Report of IV. McLeod Morrison, V.S., Valley View. 

1 herewith beg to submit the following report regarding the health of 
live stock in my district: 

I am pleased to be able to state that I have not met with any cases of 
anthrax or tuberculosis. 

I have only met with a few cases of actinomycosis, which yielded to 
treatment. Such cases should be reported to the nearest veterinary sur¬ 
geon in the district. 

I have also to report two cases of glanders. I think it would be well 
if the veterinary surgeons were supplied with mallein in order to enable 
them to make tests at once, and thus detect all cases. As district 
veterinarian, I have had a great deal to do with glanders in Manitoba, 
and have always found the quarantine system hard to enforce; but the 
mallein tests settles all disputes. 

There are also a few cases of influenza. 

Report of W. Weller, V,S„ Kenlis. 

Anthrax. —Two cases. First case, Tp. 19-10w2. Shot and cremated 
carcase, April 1898. Second case, Tp. 19-10w2. Shot and cremated car¬ 
case, May 1898. 

Antinomycosis. —Three cases, all on same premises, Tp. 19-Ilw2. Shot 
all and buried, September 1898. 

Tuberculosis .—N one. 

Glanders. —Four cases. First case, Tp. 20-10w2. Shot and buried 
twenty feet deep, May 1898. Second and third cases, Tp. 19-I0w2. All 
three shot and burnt as soon as recognised, October 1898. 

Influenza .—Numerous cases all through the year. All recovered. 
Principally in colts. The cases were mostly sporadic. No noted epidemic 
seen. Have no record of the number. 

Mange .—None in cattle noted. 

Sheep and Swine. —No sheep are kept in this district. Have noted 
no epidemic or contagious diseases in swine in this district. 

Report of B. Fletcher, V.8., Moose Jaw. 

I beg leave to report that the several classes of animals in this district 
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have been exceedingly healthy. I heieiu give a list and the number of 
animals affected: 

Anthrax in cattle, none. 

Mange in horses and cattle, none. 

Tuberculosis in cattle, two. 

Actinomycosis in cattle, six. 

Glanders in horses, ten head affected in four outbreaks. 

Influenza has been quite prevalent all over this district amongst 
horses during the past three months; the throat and lungs being the 
parts affected, accompanied by very high fever. 

Sheep and swine have not been attacked by any particular disease in 
any part of the district during the present year (1898). 

Report of A. W. Tracey, KS., North Portal. 

I have the honour to report re the health of stock in this district as 
follows: 

Among horses I have had to deal quite extensively with. glanders the 
past year. Twenty horses were destroyed after having been found to be 
affected with this disease. The outbreaks of glanders are confined prin¬ 
cipally to Oxbow, Alameda and vicinity, within a radius of about twenty 
miles. 

Two outbreaks of influenza occurred in the vicinity of Souris mine, 
but were stamped out immediately. 

Among cattle, one outbreak of anthrax north of Oxbow and six cases 
of actinomycosis; the latter among cattle belonging to farmers in the 
vicinity of Oxbow and Carnduff. 

Sheep and swine no disease. 

With the above exceptions the health and appearance of the stock in 
this district have been excellent. 

Report of R. G. Mattheir, V.S., Regina. 

I have the honour to report re health of horses, cattle, etc., during the 
past year: 

Horses.—In general the health of horses has been good. One rather 
bad outbreak of glanders occurred north-west of Fort Qu’Appelle ; the 
Kearns Brothers’ rancho being the one most affected. A few other scat¬ 
tered cases have been destroyed during the year. 

A large per cent, of the horses of this district had suffered from influ¬ 
enza during the summer but the mortality was very small ; in most cases 
little more than a severe cold. No cases have come under my notice 
where it has taken the form of pinkeye. 

Cattle.—The health of cattle in general has been good. Five head 
have been destroyed for tuberculosis, fifty-four for actinomycosis, and 
twelve for anthrax, which is very few considering the number of cattle 
inspected. A large per cent, of the cases of actinomycosis occurred in the 
Torkton and Saltcoats districts, due partly to the movement in stock in 
those districts. 

One small outbreak of anthrax occurred on the File Hills Reserve in 
the early part of the year, but did not spread, owing to the Indian agent, 
Mr. Graham’s prompt disposal of the carcases of the dead animals and 
disinfection of the surroundings. Later in the autumn three head died 
11 few miles north of there, but it was stopped with very little trouble. 
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Sheep and swine.—We have had no reports of contagious disease in 
either sheep or swine during the year, very few having been raised in 
this district. 

Report of 0. II. II, Sircctapplc, IVS'., Fort Saskatchewan. 

I herewith beg to submit the following report regarding the health of 
live stock in iny district: 

Two cases of glanders have coinc under toy notice during the past 
year, but I can safely state that the district is now free from this disease. 

No outbreak of disease has occurred any more than that individual 
settlers have sometimes lost several animals. The diseases can usually 
b6 traced to unsanitary surroundings. 

Actinomycosis is rapidly decreasing. 

Anthrax has not yet appeared. 

Symptomatic anthrax has been most prevalent, and has caused serious 
losses to the settlers in some localities. 

Very few sheep are kept in this district, and no disease has been report¬ 
ed among them, although I was informed that a number of lambs died 
shortly after birth and that the thyroid glands are always enlarged 
(goitre.) This disease also frequently appears in puppies. 

The general health of all classes of stock lias been good, although 
horses have frequently died of a disease called by the old settlers “ yel¬ 
low water,” and is frequently described as anaemia and general debility. 
I have not had an opportunity to investigate and satisfy myself as to its 
nature, i attach herewith a statement of animals destroyed under The 
Animals Disease Act:— 

Horse, 2 (Glanders). 

Cattle, 5 (Actinomycosis). 

Report oj J. D. Lawler, V.S., Innisfail. 

I herewith submit a report upon the health of live stock in my 
district: 

Speaking generally, the past season has been a singularly good one. 
There has been but little pulmonary sickness, and most of the cases in 
my charge have recovered. I have heard of very few deaths, either 
directly or indirectly. 

There have been very few cases reported of diseases of the digestive 
organs, and those have not been of a very serious nature. 

The Rocky Mountain monkshood grows in some parts of tliis distHct, 
and I have been called in to attend several cases of what I believe to be 
poisoning caused by eating the weed in question from the spring. The 
symptoms were all those of aconite poisoning. 

Both cows and mares have done remarkably well this season, and 
deaths have been remarkably few ; those that did occur being chiefly 
during parturition. 

Casualties from accidents have not been more numerous than usual. 

There have been numerous cases of black leg. The outbreakyoccurred 
in the district east of Innisfail, principally in Townships 35, 36, 37 and 
38 in Ranges 24, 25 and 26 west of the Fourth Meridian, and nearly all 
cases proved fatal. This occurred in the fall of the year, and was con¬ 
fined to' young stock. Vaccination seems to be the only remedy for this 
disease, but owing to the difficulty in getting lymph, I have not been able 
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to properly test its efficiency. Might I suggest that your department 
take the matter in hand as worthy of consideration ? 

Actinomycosis is common in this district, and, if anything, is worse 
than in previous years. I think a stringent law ordering the destruction 
of all animals so affected would be a great benefit. 

I have heard of no cases of tuberculosis or of mange, and I think the 
district is free from these diseases. 

As to glanders among horses, I am of opinion that glanders proper 
does not exist in this district. There have been numerous cases of chronic 
catarrh and nasal gleet, and in some cases, animals suffering from these 
have been destroyed. I have never seen a case of glanders in this dis¬ 
trict, and I believe it does not exist. 

A number of cases of influenza have come to my knowledge. These 
cases occurred in the early spring and fall. In almost all cases proper 
treatment and care have effected a recovery. 

No particular diseases have occurred among sheep or swine. Coyotes 
are troublesome, and have destroyed a number of the former. 

Report of G. V. Stevenson, V.S., Calgary. 

I have the honour to make the following report re animals affected 
with contagious diseases from .January 1, 1898, to December 81, 1898. 
During the present year there have been animals quarantined and de¬ 
stroyed affected with the following diseases. 

Actinomycosis, 30 cattle quarantined, 34 destroyed. 

Anthrax, 2 cattle died. 

Tuberculosis, 8 cattle tested. 

Blackleg, 4 cattle died. 

Glanders, 1 head destroyed. 

2Iange, 1 horse destroyed, 43 horses quarantined, 12 mules quarantined. 

Influenza, nil. 

Pinkeye, nil. 

Sheepscab, 1494 sheep quarantined. 

Total number of animals destroyed, 36. 

Total number of animals quarantined, 1579. 

Stock in this district is looking very well. 

Report of G. Fraser, F.S., Lethbridge. 

I have the honour to make the following report regarding the general 
health of the live stock in this district 

The general health of all animals has been good, only four horses with 
glanders having been reported. Of these three were destroyed and the 
fourth died while in quarantine. The carcases of these animals we-re 
buried according to law. 

Five cases of anthrax have come to my knowledge. These animals 
were also buried by the owners under my supervision. 

No disease of any description has been reported among the sheep and 
swine of this district. 

Report of T. A. Wrought on, F.S., Macleod. 

I beg to state that the health of the live stock throughout this district 
has been very good indeed, there being very little disease of any kind. 
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No cases of anthrax or tuberculosis have been brought to my know¬ 
ledge, with the exception of one animal, which was imported, along with 
some others, into the country. As these animals were not previously 
tested by the tuberculin test, as laid down by The Animals Contagious 
Disease Act, they were subjected to the same at the boundary, with the 
result that one of the animals reacted, was declared to be suffering from 
tuberculosis, and was not permitted to enter. 

Several cases of actinomycosis have existed from time to time. These 
have been disposed of according to the Act. 

Some cases of symptomatic anthrax, better known as “ black leg,” have 
occurred, but not to any great extent. 

In the spring some animals were found to be suffering from a skin 
disease, which at first was thought to be mange. Upon examination, 
however, no trace could be found of the “ mange mite ” (mange parasite), 
the cause of true scabies. The disease was owing to the condition of the 
blood, causing a form of eczema, (eczema simplex), a non-contagious dis¬ 
ease, which disappeared after the new grass appeared. 

Influenza has not been so prevalent this year as it was last year, in 
fact it has almost been unknown in this section of the country. 

One outbreak of glanders occurred at Lethbridge during the months 
of May and June. Three animals were destroyed, and one died. Six 
were subjected to the “ mallein test.” 

No diseases have occurred among sheep and swine. 

BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS. 

It is, of course, impossible to obtain reliable statistics as to the general 
extent of this destructive disease, as few countries would care to publish 
figures revealing the actual state of affairs. Great Britain has been cred¬ 
ited with 20 per cent, of tuberculous cattle and London, England, with 
25 per cent, of the total number. In one lot of 1,058 animals tested in 
Germany by Dr. Kopp, 783 reacted, or over 75 per cent, of the total. 
That the disease is quite common in eastern Canada may be gathered 
from the fact that of 54 head tested at the Central Experimental Farm at 
Ottawa, an institution where cattle are continually under the supervision 
of skilled attendants, no less than 26 reacted and were ordered to be de¬ 
stroyed. Equally unfortunate was the result of testing the herd of the 
Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph. Recent tests of dairy stock sup¬ 
plying milk to the city of Winnipeg showed an alarming number of cases 
of tuberculosis. Comment is unnecessary. 

After the tuberculin test had somewhat opened the eyes of nations to 
the staggering prevalency of this disease among cattle and the conse¬ 
quent danger to mankind from infection, particularly through the milk 
supply of cities, drastic measures were adopted. Large sums of money 
were voted by parliaments, valuable herds all over the world were indis¬ 
criminately slaughtered and the meat destroyed, and “ the tuberculin 
craze ” rapidly approached the point where *• the cure was worse than the 
disease.” In the state of Massachusetts alone over $750,000.00 was spent 
upon the payment of government compensation for animals ordered to be 
slaughtered after reaction. Common sense, however, prevailed in the end 
and the principle of compulsory slaughter has now practically been uni¬ 
versally abandoned in favour of rational systems of isolation, coupled with 
improvements in the sanitary condition of cattle stables. Great credit is 
due Dr. Bang of Copenhagen, Denmark, whose investigations in this con- 
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nection were chiefly instrumental in causing other nations to pause and 
consider the futility of combatting the disease through the agency of de¬ 
stroying affected individuals, and in bringing about improvements in the 
mode of housing and caring for stock unfavourable to the development 
of tuberculosis. 

The usual manner of dealing with the disease now is to isolate all re¬ 
acting animals, fatten them up quickly and turn them off, thoroughly dis¬ 
infect infected premises and add only tested animals to the herd. Calves 
from tuberculous mothers are removed from their dams immediately after 
birth and hand raised on milk from healthy cows. The opinion has been 
expressed by an eminent authority that tuberculosis will soon be stamped 
out, and judging from the strenuous efforts put forth in all countries where 
the disease has gained a foothold.it is within the realms of possibility 
that such will ultimately be the result; not, however, until the same wise 
precautions now enforced in respect of cattle are applied with such 
modifications as the exigencies of the case may demand, to the human 
race also. 

The Department of Agriculture at Ottawa, realising the danger of the 
situation, took steps to have tuberculin tests performed upon Canadian 
herds, free of charge, by qualified government veterinarians, in all cases 
where stock owners voluntarily applied for such. Under the govern¬ 
ment arrangement the applicant is not required to slaughter any reacting 
animals, but must agree to quarantine them, which as a matter of fact, 
amounts to practically the same thing, owing to the expense of isolation. In 
cases where the disease is only local, such animals are generally prepared 
for the market and the sound portions of the carcases are disposed of. The 
premises upon which reacting animals are found are thoroughly disin¬ 
fected. Legislation has also been passed compelling importers of stock 
from foreign countries to have the same tested before embarkation or 
while in Canadian quarantine. No reacting animal can be entered. 

While no breeder is, as yet, compelled by law to subject his herd of 
the tuberculin test, it is evident that it would be in the public interest 
that every stock owner should voluntarily have his animals tested. The 
tost is now conducted free of charge by the government, the nature to 
the disease renders a clinical diagnosis of an incipient attack impossible, 
and the inrroculation is not attended with the slightest danger to the ani¬ 
mal ; in fact it has been argued by reliable authorities that there is evi¬ 
dence on record where the progress of the disease was apparently arrest¬ 
ed through the injection of tuberculin. It is, therefore, evident that any 
breeder of pure bred stock, who refuses to submit his herd to the test, 
deliberately fails in his first duty to himself, his customers and his neigh¬ 
bours. The natural inference would be that such a man has no confidence in 
the condition of his stock and fears the revelation involved, which might 
compel him to put his tuberculous bulls to the block instead of disposing 
of them at large prices to his unsuspecting customers in the far west, 
whose herds furnish “ fresh fields and pastures new 7 ” for the disease 
germs. Unfortunately, unscrupulous breeders are too plentiful—men ab¬ 
solutely devoid of public spirit and business integrity— and until pur¬ 
chasers of pure bred stock are educated up to the necessity of protecting 
their herds against the ravages of the most terrible disease of modern 
times to man and beast—a disease w 7 hich was responsible for one-fifth of 
the total number of recorded deaths in Canada during the year 1897— 
there is but little hope of checking its westward march. 

The fact cannot be denied that the North-West Territories possesses a 
climate probably as unfavourable to the development of tuberculosis as can 
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be found anywhere in the world. Our rarified air, great preponderance 
of sunshine, and the length of time cattle are ranged or herded, are all 
important factors in our favour. That the disease is foreign to these ex¬ 
ceptional conditions, however, must be met with a most positive denial. 
The following quotation from a bulletin on the subject, issued by the 
Utah agricultural college, is of interest in this connection : 

Consumption is more or less present in all climates and all latitudes, although doubtless 
there are some situations and some climatic conditions at and under which the disease 
flourishes more than in other climates. The dry atmosphere of some of the southern 
States, of New Mexico and Arizona, have been supposed to be inimical to consumption. 
The Tennesee mountains and the slopes of the Rockies have also been looked upon as 
sanitaria for consumptive sufferers. Yet, in those localities when once it has been intro¬ 
duced, it has spread ; and even on the mesas of Mexico—6,000 or 7,000 feet above the 
sea level—it is somewhat pre\ alent. The sheltered mountain valleys of Utah are com¬ 
paratively free from this fell disease, but we have proof that even here, when once it has 
gained a footing, it can grow and spread, becoming an important factor in the shortening 
of lives of both men and animals, thus producing great financial loss to the community. 
It should be, therefore, incumbent on every inhabitant of Utah to aid in suppressing in 
its beginning a disease, which, if neglected, may cause us at some future time to lament 

The unventilated and generally insanitary conditions of most cow 
stables in the northerly and easterly portions ot the Territories, and the 
length of time it is necessary to keep cattle (or at least cows) confined 
owing to the severe winter, offset, to some extent, our climatic advan¬ 
tages. In the ranching districts of the south-westerly portions of the 
country, the occasional reduced condition of cattle and low state of their 
general health after a hard winter’s ranging, furnish excellent breeding 
soil for the tubercle bacillus. With the present rapid development of 
the North-West Territories, the dairy industry promises to become a 
leading one at no distant date, and in its train follow the artificial condi¬ 
tions incidental to the successful production of the greatest quantity of 
butter fat—lengthened period of confinement, warm winter quarters, 
which under our present primitive conditions often precludes the possi¬ 
bility of thorough ventilation, high feeding at the expense of the disease- 
resisting powers of the animal—all are facts we cannot afford to disre¬ 
gard. Much has been said and written on “ prevention being better 
than cure.” In this case the wisdom of the adage cannot be questioned. 
For advanced tuberculosis, science has, as yet, failed to provide a cure ; 
but it is well to remember that the disease is one peculiarly amenable to 
preventive measures. 

The remedy of Territorial breeders is obvious. Let them insist on a 
clean bill of health and buy no bull from eastern breeders without a gov¬ 
ernment certificate to the effect that the animal has been subjected to the 
tuberculin test, without reaction. As before stated, if the eastern breed¬ 
er has confidence in his stock, he can give no valid reason for refusing to 
comply with such a request, and if he does refuse—avoid him and pur¬ 
chase elsewhere. His well shaped, well bred bull will probably in the 
end prove a curse to the purchaser, his neighbour and his district, and 
would be dear as a gift. The danger of using a tuberculous bull is ten¬ 
fold greater than that incidental to the introduction of tuberculous female 
stock. Although the theory of heiedity, or even to some extent heredi¬ 
tary predisposition to the disease is not quite supported by tbe results of 
recent investigations, there can be no doubt that congenital tuberculosis 
may be possible in the offspring of either a tuberculous sire or dam. 
However, it is obvious that breeding between a tuberculous bull and a 
healthy dam is fraught with danger of contagion to the latter, and under 
the system of herding the bulls together during a portion of the year in 
(.he ranching districts of the Territories, the serious danger is also pre- 
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sent of one diseased individual infecting the whole bull herd, which, in 
turn, may communicate the bacillus to the female stock (luring the breed¬ 
ing season. It behoves every importer of bulls from infected .districts to 
be on his guard and let the watchword be “ a clean bill of health ” in all 
such importations. 

As indicated before, heroic measures in such matters rarely meet with 
success. The process of ridding a district of, or guarding it against the 
introduction of tuberculosis or any other menace to a community, should 
be educational rather than violent. Once the department has gained the 
support of public opinion in any such undertaking, judicious regulations 
on the subject are easily enforced without engendering a spirit of antag¬ 
onism among the very people whom it is sought to protect. Resolutions 
have been passed by representative and interested bodies asking the de¬ 
partment to prohibit absolutely the importation of thoroughbred stock 
into the Territories, without a certificate of non-reaction under the tu¬ 
berculin test. The time, however, is not ripe for such a radical measure, 
even if it were within the power of the department, and hedging the im¬ 
portation of thoroughbred stock around with such stringent conditions 
would have the effect of checking the same materially—a result which 
would be fraught with most deplorable consequences. 

BRAND REORGANISATION. 

There were approximately 4,000 brands on the records of the late re¬ 
corder of brands at Macleod when they were transferred to Regina. Dur¬ 
ing the year 8,068 of these brands were reallotted, 2,1 ll applications were 
received for cattle brands under the provisions of the new Ordinance, and 
941 applications for new horse brands. 

Owing to the fact that a large number of stock men failed to file their 
applications for the reallotment of old brands until within a few days of 
the first of July, when the time within which such applications could be 
received expired, it delayed the work considerably and it was found im¬ 
possible to deal with the new horse brand applications until all these 
allotments were disposed of and the indices written up to date ; owing to 
the uncertainty as to whether any particular brand would conflict with 
any previously recorded brands or not. 

The volume of correspondence which was received in this department 
in connection with the brand work was wholly unprecedented in the his¬ 
tory of Territorial administration. During the ten weeks from June 1st 
to 14th September some 4,000 letters were received, and every one re¬ 
quired special consideration. The communications sent out from the de¬ 
partment within the same period amounted to 6,500. 

It was the exception and not the rule to find that the application for 
the reallotment of a brand was in such a state that the records could be 
searched and the certificate issued without any further trouble. In the 
vast majority of cases, stockmen were branding with brands to which 
they had no right whatever, and it devolved upon the department to sug¬ 
gest the necessary steps to acquire ownership of the said brands, draw 
out forms of statutory declaration for them, in cases where it was evident 
that they had a moral right to a particular brand, although they were 
not in a position to show a particle of evidence to the effect that they 
had a claim to the brands on a legal standing. In many cases parties 
were branding in the wrong position ; on the right shoulder when they 
should have branded on the left, and vice verm. In other cases they 
were branding with a different brand to the one recorded in their name, 
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or had made some alteration in the brand without having made application 
to the late recorder to have the change recorded, and very often, neither 
the position, brand nor title agreed with the records here. 

In at least 75 per cent, of the total number of cases of reallotments 
dealt with, voluminous correspondence was required and a large number 
of cases have not, as yet, been finally wound up. Great difficulty was 
experienced in dealing equitably and promptly with each case. If a 
single deviation was made from hard and fast lines in order to close up 
some particularly vexatious case, it was sure to be quoted as a precedent 
by dozens of other applicants within a very short time. Those people 
who were loudest in their complaints were generally those whose cases 
were the most complicated and in the most irregular and entangled con¬ 
dition, arid who, it might have been expected, would have assisted the 
department in every possible way to get the title to their brands placed 
on some sort of a businesslike basis, instead of throwing obstacles in the 
way of attaining this object. 

It is a regrettable fact that great delay sometimes occurred in dealing 
with communications, but such was absolutely unavoidable. The pecu¬ 
liar nature of the work was such that only a limited staff could be em¬ 
ployed at it, and whenever it was possible profitably to utilise more as¬ 
sistance, it was invariably procured. The regular hours of the depart¬ 
ment were, during the whole summer, owing to the extraordinary rush of 
work, from 9:30 a.m., to 9 30 p.m. with only just sufficient time allowed 
to take dinner in the evening. 

Judging by the large number of applications still coming in, it is ap¬ 
parent that the number of brands on the books of the department will 
be very materially augmented during the coming year. There is also a 
tendency on the part of stock owners to use nothing but recorded brands, 
and to permit no unbranded stock to run at large. I have, under the 
heading of “ Estray Animals ” commented on the advantages which would 
result to owners of stock if they would exercise care to have their whole 
herds branded with their recorded brands, in the way of minimising the 
danger of losing such stock by straying or theft. 

STOCK AND HIDE INSPECTION. 

'• Considerable difficulty was experienced during the past year in carry¬ 
ing out the provisions of that portion of The Brand Ordinance dealing 
with the inspection of stock and hides. The department-has been but 
recently organised during the early part of the shipping season, and in 
view of the enormous volume of work, it was found absolutely impos¬ 
sible to give due attention to matters of this kind. However, enough 
was learned in administeiing the Ordinance to plainly indicate the ad- 
visibility of sweeping changes in it. A request was made by The Wes¬ 
tern Stock Growers’ Association to have an inspector placed at Winnipeg 
to inspect all east-bound stock. This was done, but as anticipated, the 
result was not at all useful or satisfactory, except in so far as his work 
was a check upon the local inspection carried on simultaneously. The 
recommendation of the stock association was to have the work conducted 
somewhat similarly to the system adopted in the State of Montana where 
stock in-pectors are maintained at all the principal market points. One 
must not, however, lose sight of the great difference between the condi¬ 
tions of Montana and those prevailing throughout the Territories. The 
object of a system of stock inspection as practiced in Montana is twofold. 
First and foremost, to clear the range of strays, and secondly, to insure 
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that the proceeds of the sale of stray stock is remitted to the proper 
owner. The clearing of the range of strays is an object which our 
present Ordinance is not intended to provide for. This phase of the 
cattle industry must of necessity be dealt with by the stockmen through 
their associations There is not, however, the same reason for such action 
in our stock districts as there is in Montana, which is a larger range 
country than our own and where stock often stray for hundreds of miles, 
a state of affairs not at all resembling the conditions in this country, 
where stock are pretty well kept upon their own range. Admitting 
then, that no legislation need be provided for the clearing of the range, 
only one object remains, namely, the prevention of stock stealing. In 
order to effectually protect the rancher against this evil, it is apparent 
that the system of inspection, which would prevent stolen stock from 
leaving the Territories, is a local one. Inspection at Winnipeg would 
not accomplish this object; in the first place, owing to the fact that an 
inspector, to have any authority or power vested in him, must be "recog¬ 
nised by the Manitoba Government through reciprocal legislation, which 
is a step that Province might very properly refuse to undertake; and 
secondly, an inspector at Winnipeg has no opportunity whatever of ascer¬ 
taining, until the cattle are half way across the ocean, whether the said 
stock were properly or improperly shipped. The stock inspector at Win¬ 
nipeg, Mr. Chas. Knox, whose report I beg to attach, performed his duties 
in a most painstaking and careful manner, and took the trouble to report 
a number of suspicious shipments, but he would naturally only report 
the cases where stock were shipped far from their home range, and even 
then he had no assurance whatever that the animals were not shipped 
by their rightful owner or with his sanction. 

Considerable dissatisfaction arose with respect to the provisions of 
The Brand Ordinance governing the inspection of hides. The ordinance 
provides for the inspection and punching by a stock inspector of the 
hides of all animals slaughtered, but this provision cannot be complied 
with in practice. If a hide is fresh there is, of course, no difficulty in 
the way of inspecting it, but in the vast majority of cases it is rolled up 
and either dried or frozen. It is therefore quite evident that the law on 
this subject should be amended at the earliest possible date. The moral 
effect of legislative p; ovisions, impossible to enforce, such as this, is de¬ 
cidedly unfortunate and has a distinct tendency to bring the whole 
enactment into contempt. Too many people argue that if one provision 
of an Ordinance can be ignored, why not another. 

REPORT OF CHAS. KNOX, TERRITORIAL STOCK INSPECTOR. 

Acting under instructions received from your department, I herewith 
proceed to make a general report of my inspection up to date : 

I commenced work on the 19th September, 1898, and have attended 
the stock yards from daylight to dark everyday (with exception of Sun¬ 
day) since, and have examined 14,531 head of cattle from all parts of the 
North-West Territories. I have found among these some thirty or forty 
strays, which have been reported either to the owners or to the depart¬ 
ment. I have carried on a vast correspondence, answering enquiries, etc., 
and in fact done the work of two men. However, as I took the position, 

I was determined to do the work properly, and this I have done to the 
b«‘st of my ability, but can never undertake the work again on anything 
like the same terms. As to the inspection here being absolutely neces¬ 
sary, I do not think there is any doubt on the subject; at the same time, 
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to make it thoroughly efficient, a groat many changes are necessary. I 
would suggest the absolute necessity of the inspector being supplied with 
a good horse. I have myself run a great risk during the time I have 
held the position, from being shorthanded and without a horse, which I 
would not care to do again. The inspector also requires more authority. 
As an instance, cattle wh ; ch are unloaded during the night should not be 
mixed with cattle already in the yards, until inspected. 

As an instance of the unsuitability of your local inspectors, I umy 
mention the following which was told me by a prominent shipper a short 
time age : He purchased some cattle from a rancher. Among his herd 
he noticed several large steers, which he naturally wished to purchase, 
but was told by the rancher that they were American steers, bat if he 
liked they could run them in, ship them and divide the proceeds, where¬ 
upon the shipper suggested the possibility of the inspector “ getting on 
to it,” at which the rancher laughed and said he did not think there was 
the slightest fear. Then the shipper enquired what was to be done with 
the inspector at Winnipeg. The rancher answered that he did not know 
him, but that if it came to the worst they could give him one-third of 
the proceeds. It is needless to say that the shipper refused, and also 
that I am not at liberty to mention names. Again, a shipment of cattle 
W|is made from Pincher Creek in which I found a steer that had not 
been paid for. On enquiring whether these cattle had been inspected, 
the shipper told me the local inspector at that time was not available. 

As to the shipping of cattle affected with lumpy jaw, I am not thor¬ 
oughly acquainted with the law on the subject, but wish to draw your 
attention to the fact that upwards of one hundred head of cattle affected 
with this disease have been shipped from the Territories during my term 
of inspection. A large number of these cattle were totally unfit for 
human food, into which use I have no doubt they have been turned. 

As to the shipping of horses to points other than Winnipeg, the ques¬ 
tion is a hard one, although there is no doubt inspection of them is ur¬ 
gently required. I think if the inspector were notified by wire to be at 
the point of unloading at a certain day when the horses were expected to 
arrive, he could manage to handle them too, as the majority are shipped 
early in the spring, and although this would entail extra expense, it 
would prove of great advantage to the stockmen, as there is no dount 
large numbers of horses are stolen and shipped to the Province of Mani¬ 
toba every year. 

In conclusion, I trust that my services have been of material benefit to 
the stockmen. Any other information which lies in my power to give, I 
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John Art.I Saskatoon. 

William Plaxton.Prince Albert. 

J. H. G. Bray.Medicine Hat. 

William Milburn .'Rush Lake. 

W. A. Douglas.Maple Creek. 

D. Fletcher. : MooseJaw . 

Chas. E. Good.iDundurn. 

A. E. Westbrook.Balgome . 

B. D. Westman.Churchbridge. 

Chas. M. Lange . jLangenburg. 

Alex. McKenzie .'Qu’Appelle Station . 

Jos. Brannan .jBroadview. 

W. B. Smithett.Saltcoats. 

W. H. Stoddart.[Whitewood. 

J. H. Johnston .jClaresholm. 

Frank Ricks.Cochrane . 

W. E. Smith.Crow’s Nest Road... 

J. Hollies.Peigan Agency. 

Richard Broderick.High River. 

John Paterson.'Okotoks.. 


A. W. Fish . 

R. G. Mathews . . 

R. A. Janes . 

Howell Harris. 

H. W. Millar. 

Wm. Graham. 

G. H. Wheatley .. . 

J. N. Burdick. 

H. A. Hetherington 

F. P. W. Soper. 

W. Postill. 

F. D. Freeman. 

R. Urch. 

J. Finnegan. 

W. B. Elliott . 

F. Osborne. 

J. W. Smith. 

W. H. Napier . 

Chas. Sharpies .... 
Duncan McIntosh .. 

C. Brown. 

A. E. Bates. 

H. Tennant. 

J. V. Simpson .. . 
A. S. Balfour .. . 

J. J. Clark. 

W. J. Campbell 


Seventh Siding. 

Macleod. 

Calgary. 

Lethbridge. 

Cayley and High River 

Morley. 

Gleichen. 

Lacombe. 

InnisfaiJ. 

Olds . 

Red Deer. 

Blood Reserve 

Lethbridge. 

Gleichen. 

Cochrane . 

Calgary . 

Peigan Reserve 

Morley. 

New Oxley.... 

Cayley. 

Davisburg. 

Cardston. 

Coutts. 

Yorkton. 

Lumsden. 

Crowfoot. 

„ _ r ..Duck Lake .... 

Wilfred Latour.Battleford, Sask. 


J. E. Miquelon 
Joseph Newman... 
Robert Stewart... 
Joseph Leonard... 
W. A. Griesbach.. 
Daniel McLean. .. 
E. J. Bangs .... 


Wetaskiwi 
... Cannington Manor... 

.. . Moosoinin. 

... St. Albert. 

.. . Fort Saskatchewan.. 

.. Ilndian Head. 

. . .IMorley. 


1627 

2785 

2930 

1381 


24,021 


2386 
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AGRICULTUR VL SOCIETIES. 

The aims and objects of the department of agriculture and those of 
agricultural societies may be said to be identical. While the former has 
in view the utilisation and development of the agricultural resources of 
the whole of the North-West Territories, the latter should undertake the 
solution of the same problem as far as it concerns the district served by 
each society, and thus in timedevelop into the most important agency of the 
department in extending encouragement and assistance to any particular 
branches of the agricultural and pastoral industries. An examination of 
the Ordinance under which these societies are organised will discover the 
fact that their objects are manifold. The funds of such societies may be 
expended upon the introduction of new varieties of seeds and plants, 
upon the holding of agricultural and industrial exhibitions, in payment 
of prizes for essays on scientific or agricultural subjects, upon the prose¬ 
cution of farmers’ institute work and upon the eradication of noxious 
weeds. It is a matter of regret that a large majority of the forty-four 
societies organised in the Territories would appear to have wholly mis¬ 
understood the objects for which they were formed. The prevailing 
opinion seems to be that the sole aim of the existence of such institutions 
| is the holding of inferior shows, while their main channels of usefulness 
are wholly lost sight of. 

In nearly all the provinces of the Dominion two distinct organisations 
exist under which similar work is carried out, namely, the agricultural 
societies proper, which devote their funds principally to the holding of 
exhibitions and to some extent to carry out a number of other objects 
included in our own Agricultural Societies Ordinance, and the farmers’ 
institutes, having in view the holding of farmers’ meetings for the dis¬ 
cussion of subjects in connection with agriculture. There has lately been 
an agitation throughout the country for the establishment of farmers’ 
institutes in the 1 erritories. Such a step would, however, be a fatal 
mistake. There can be no doubt that the scattered settlement of the 
North-West Territories would operate against the success of any exten¬ 
sive system of farmers’ institutes. The same work can be accomplished 
by our agricultural societies; in fact, the Ordinance as it now stands, ex¬ 
pressly assigns the work to those institutions. The establishment of 
additional organisations at various points to carry on farmers’ institute 
work, would, in my opinion, only weaken our present societies. An 
attempt should rather be made to widen the scope of existing agricul¬ 
tural societies by judicious departmental direction and co-operation, and 
thus materially strengthen them. The societies at present organised are 
fairly evenly distributed and should be able successfully to handle the 
institute work, which, as a matter of fact, is now being vigourously carried 
on in portions of eastern Assiniboia. Before leaving the subject of 
farmers’ institute work it might be well to quote the following para¬ 
graph on the subject from the pen of the editor of Farming, of Toronto: 

Destined to gradually raise the condition of agriculture in Ontario, this organisation of 
the “ Fanners' Institute " will not rest satisfied with making agriculture (that which it is 
already) the most important industry of the country, but it will make it, more than any 
other industry, fitted to ensure the prosperity, the happiness of its adepts. By provoking 
the spirit of research, of emulation and of imitation, by instilling a taste for personally 
conducted experiments, by putting experienced and successful farmers into communica¬ 
tion with the inexperienced and unsuccessful farmer, these conventions never occur with¬ 
out doing some good, even when they are held at uncertain intervals and are carried on 
with perfect freedom from control. But how much more influential will they be when, 
directed by firm management and method, they shall have become a quickening organ of 
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The impression seems to prevail that the day of the inferior small sho-.v 
is over. Mnch can be said regarding the educational value of agricul¬ 
tural shows, but if they are not of such a nature as to invite outside 
competition, they most decidedly fail in their mission. The only justifi¬ 
cation for the holding of any exhibition is the facilities offered for com¬ 
paring the products of the district with those of other localities, and 
unless the prize list is generous enough, this result is not attained. There 
can be no doubt that there is ample room for four or live cieditahle 
shows along the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and two or 
three on the branches. If agricultural societies would amalgamate for 
the purpose of holding annual shows at central points, and so arrange 
their dates as to form a circuit with the Manitoba summer shows, there 
is good reason to believe that exhibitors from eastern Canada at the 
Manitoba fairs would consider it to their interest to bring their stock 
into the Territories, even if they barely cleared expenses. A ready and 
profitable market is being opened up in the Territories for pure bred live 
stock of all breeds, and eastern breeders realise that the agricultural show 
is their best advertising medium. Sectional prejudice will, of course, 
have to be overcome before such arrangements could be successfully 
accomplished. The practice now, where attempts have been made at 
amalgamation, is to hold a perambulating show. Such an undertaking, 
however, can only grow to a certain point. In order to ensure the maxi¬ 
mum of attendance and interest in any show, it is necessary that it 
should have permanent headquarters. The expense of putting up suit- 
aide buildings and sheds, as well as the care and maintenance of tracks 
and grounds, is a very large one, and it stands to reason that the greatest 
success will only be possible where all efforts are concentrated at one 
point which could rely' on receiving the revenue incidental to a good show 
every year. 

The existing law of the Territories regarding agricultural societies has, 
in the past, probably to some extent, operated adversely to the holding 
of central shows. No premium has been placed on larger shows or facili¬ 
ties furnished for amalgamation of societies ; but on the contrary, a low 
maximum of membership, upon which the Government grant is based, 
has been fixed, beyond which no assistance is given. A bill has been pre¬ 
pared, under your direction, for submission to the Legislature during the 
coming session which is intended to repeal the present Agricultural 
Societies Ordinance, and, it is hoped, would correct many of the weak 
points in the present law. 

The following is a schedule showing the number of societies at present 
in existence, with the names of the secretaries, number of members, 
amounts of grant drawn and dates of annual exhibitions, if any : 
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Lacombe. 

Innisfail. 

Red Deer. 

South Qu’Appelle. 
Indian Head.... 

Qu’Appelle. 

St. Albert . 


Whit 




t Saskatchew 
Pheasant Forks. 
Grenfell. 


Stirling. 

South-East Assiuiboia 

Alameda. 

Gainsborough. 

Central Saskatchewa 

Moosomin . 

Wapella. 

Moose Jaw. 

Lome. 

Carrot River. 

Macleod District.. . 

Fish Creek. 

Sheep Creek . 

Duck Lake.. 

Medicine Hat . 

Maple Creek. 

Pincher C reek 
South Saskatchewan. 
Edmonton . 

South Edmont 
Davisburg 
Battle Rivi 
Lethbridge and Dist 1 
Regina...... 

Wetaskiwin . 

Calgary .... 


J. H. Nelson 

D. Pierce. 

W. C. Thorburn 
H ugh Kippan, 

J. Kidd. 

F. Vickerson .. 
H. A. Malcolm. 
(Cl, W. Greene.. 
|J. Doolittle.... 


(No returns.) . 

F. A. Morrison 

G. T. Montgom 
Ijas. Franks.. 

H. Coy . 

W. Cosgrove.. 


Nix' 


Thos. McNutt. 

J. Young. 

J. P. Maitland. 

W. T. Fisher. 

G. T. Faulkner . 

J. Anderson. 

A. Roberts. 

B. Fletcher. 

(A. McNabb. 

R. C. Grundy. 

J. Hicks. 

W. G. Wollev Dod . 

C. Mickie. 

C. Fisher. 

J. H. G. Rrav. 

H. A. Greelev . 

H. E. Hyde. 

L. Schmidt . 

J. R. Turnbull. 

H. Wilson. 

W. D. Shattuck. 

J. M. Skelton. 

C. B. Bowman. 

'm. Trant. 

A. S. Rosenroll. 

T. B. Braden. 


100 (X) 
87 00 
83 00 
104 00 
138 00 
106 00 
150 00 


5 00 I 


October 4 
None 

October 6 and 7 
None 
October 11 
/ October 20 
\ Joint exhibition 


100 00 
76 00 

113 00 
86 00 
87 00 
50 00 
09 00 

117 00 

114 00 


100 00 
83 00 
95 00 


October 13 
September 28 

September 30 
October 11 
October 7 
September 28 
October 12 
October 6 and 7 
September 28 


September 28 

September 28 
October 4 
None 

September 27 & 2 
September 30 


Septembei 

October 

Nor 


14 


HERD DISTRICT. 

Immediately after the department was organised, an effort was made 
to locate the various poundkeepers throughout the portion of the Terri¬ 
tories set apart under The Herd Ordinance. The following is a list of 
the Poundkeepers acting on the last day of 1898 : 
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E. Love. 

R. Matchel!.... 

O. Mohman . 

John Marion. 

J. Mathews . 

Wm. Morrison.... 
Franz Muller 

G. Morgan. 

Stewart Mitchell.. 
D. W. McGregor. 
Neil McDougall . 

J. S. McCaughey. 
James McIntosh . 
D. C. McDonnel. 

D. McKaig. 

A. F. MacMillan .. 
Angus MacLeod.. 
Dan. McPherson ... 
Wm. H. Mclllree . 
Geo. McCartney. 

D. McLean . 

Kenneth Mr La v ... 

A. B. Potter. 

A. H. Powell .... 
Walter Parker.. . 
Chas. Ried 

Wm. Rattray.... 

Wm. Rollins. 

Henry Rowson .. 
W. Rothwell .... 

A. Shatlord. 

S. Sykes. 

A. B. Smith. 

P. Schneider. 

Wm. Stilborn... . 

S. Shaw. 

C. Shannon. 

E. Smith . 

S. L. Sharpe. 

G. Sylvain. 

Geo. Spencer. 

L. E. Simonin. 

Thos. E. Truscott. 
Wm. Usher wood . 

J. F. Wallace. 

R. White. 

W. Welch . 

Andrew Welch.. . 
Wm. W r alkom ... 

F. G. Whiting.... 




P. o. ADDRESS. 


south-east quarter Section 23-18-17w2 M.. 
north-east quarter Section 10-ti-lw2 M., . . 
north-west quarter Section 28-21-1 lw2 M. 
north-east quarter Section 2(j-21-18w2 M.. 
north-west quarter Section 28-1-2w2 M .. 
north-east quarter Section 18-l9-17w2 M., 
north-cast quarter Section 24-17-13w2 M.. 
north-west quarter Section 2-18-14w2 M .. . 
north-west quarter Section l(i-16-6w2 M ... 
south-west quarter Section 10-11-31 w2 M. 


north-west quarter Section 10-3-1 w2 M. . 
north-west quarter Section 36-15-7w2 M .. 
north-east half Section 22-18-10w2 M 

Section 24-19-I2w2 M. 

south-east quarter Section 24-l6-5w2 M .. 
north-east quarter Section 12-13-32wl M. 
north-east quarter Section 3ti-18-19w2 M.. 

south-west quarter Section 20-14-2w2 M . . 
north-west quarter Section 35-18-12w2 M. 
south-east quarter Section 24-13-3w2 M. . 
. south-east quarter Section 14-18-29w2 M.. 

Section 20-15-3w2 M. 

south-west quarter Section 28-4-2w2 M .. 
south-east quarter Section 10-l(i-5w2 M .. 
south-west quarter Section 34-l(i-17w2 M. 
south-west quarter Section 30-18-17w2 M. 

east quarter Section 20-17-27w2 M. 

south-east quarter Section 16-3-30wl M .. 
south-west quarter Section 16-2-31wl M.. 
south-west quarter Section 24-13-33wl M. 
north-east quarter Section 10-22-31 wl M. 
south-east quarter Section 32-21-9w2 M . 
south-west quarter Section 28-14-1 w2 M.. 


north-east quarter Section 32-19-21w2 M.. 
south-east,quarter Section 12-14-32wl M.. 

Section 34-18-25w2 M . 

north-west quarter Section 28-17-15w2 M. 

Section 2-19-1 Hv2 M. 

Section 14-4-3w2 M. 

north-west quarter Section 10-18-23w2 M 
north-east quarter Section 6-8-lw2 M..' . . 

Section 20-14-4w2 M. 

south-west half Section 31-10-7w2 M . ... 
south-west quarter Section 16-15-4w2 M. . 
north-west quarter Section 10-3-7w2M.... 
north-east quarter Section 28-18-15w2 M.. 


Pasqua. 

Balgonie. 

Coalfields. 

Balcarres. 

Pheasant Forks 

Boscurvis 

Hednesford. 

Indian Head. 
OuAppelle Station. 
Grenfell. 
Moosomin. 
Alameda. 

Glen Ewen. 
Grenfell. 

Ellisboro. 

Broadview, 

Moosomin. 

Regina. 

Moose Jaw. 
Sunnymeade. 
Qu'Appelle. 
Montgomery. 

Whitewood. 

Alameda. 

Broadview. 

Balgonie. 

Balgonie. 

Moose Jaw. 

Gainsboro. 

Carievale. 

Moosomin. 

Langenburg. 

Pheasant Forks. 

Benbecula. 

Grenfell. 

Lumsden. 

Moosomin. 

Moose Jaw. 
Qu'Appelle. 

Lac Chapleau. 
Alameda. 

Manor. 

Maurice. 

Grenfell. 

Broadview. 

Estevan. 

iQu'Appelle Station. 


Prior to the organisation of the department no complete record had 
been kept of the various tracts which had from time to time been added 
to the herd district and it was therefore necessary to detail a clerk to 
copy all the Orders in Council on the subject from 1883 up to the time 
when the department was organised. This proved a very formidable 
task but is progressing as rapidly as possible and will, it is hoped, be 
completed at an early date. 

As it is of very great importance that the poundkeepers on the out¬ 
skirts of the herd district should be cognisant of the limits of the said 
district, an effort will be made during the coming year to prepare a map 
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showing in cross-hatching the area set apart under this ordinance. This 
information could very cheaply he transferred to a reduced edition of 
the present three-sheet Territorial map and be furnished poundkeepers, 
who may require the same, as well as the general public. Owing to the 
continual changes, it would of course be necessary to correct this map 
periodically in order to keep it up to date, which, however, coulcl be dime 
at small expense. 

As soon as the district at present set apart under The Herd Ordinance 
has been plotted an attempt should be made to include in the same all 
fractions of townships affected, as it is very important to have the limits 
clearly defined and avoid all misunderstandings and trouble, which might 
easily arise owing to the irregular and confusing outline of the present 
district. , 

The following statement shows the number of animals impounded 
under The Herd Ordinance during the past year: 


Horses. 97 

Cattle. 54 

&& . 3 


POUND DISTRICTS. 

Previous to the enactment of The Village Ordinance of 1897 and the 
amendments to The Municipal Ordinance of 1898, the following pound 
districts were in existence under the provisions of The Pound District 
Ordinance :—Wolseley, Prince Albert, Edmonton, Lethbridge, Moosomin, 
Macleod, Whitewood, Moose Jaw, Saltcoats, Gainsborough, Fleming, Olds, 
Medicine Hat, Grenfell, Lacoinbe, Red Deer, York ton, Maple Creek, In¬ 
dian Head and Regina. In addition to the above there are still one or 
two of the districts established under the Revised Ordinance of 1888, but as 
the appointments of poundkeepers for these districts have lapsed and 
no new ones have been made and no demands have been made for any, 
the districts are for all practical purposes non-existent. Under The Village 
Ordinance, villageshave now the power to appoint their own poundkeepers 
and under the amendment to The Municipal Ordinance, above referred 
to, municipalities have power to pass bylaw's to regulate the running at 
large of animals within their boundaries and to appoint their own pound- 
keepers. All such poundkeepers, however, are required under the re¬ 
spective Ordinances providing for their appointment, to make certain re¬ 
turns to the department under the provisions of The Pound District Or¬ 
dinance. Most of the municipalities have already taken steps to appoint 
poundkeepers in accordance with the new powers given them, and the 
villages will also deal with the matter as soon as their respective annual 
business meetings take place. 

ERTRAY ANIMALS. 

The following statement shows the number of animals reported estray 
to the department and advertised in the official gazette during the past 
season : 

* Estray Animals: 


Horses. 190 

Cattle. 149 

Pigs. 44 
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Estray Entire Animals: 

Stallions. -‘15 

Dulls. 15 

It is an unfortunte fact that the provisions of The Estray Ani¬ 
mals Ordinance are but very hazily understood by the average rancher 
in the west. I may merely mention that not very long ago it came to 
my notice unofficially that a steer had been sold in the lved Deer dis¬ 
trict and the proceeds presented to a Calgary charitable institution. It 
is needless to observe that this is altogether in contra\ ontion of the law. 
I would recommend that at the earliest possible moment a poster he 
prepared setting forth the most important provisions of The Estray Ani¬ 
mals and Entire Animals Ordinances and that the said poster he widely 
distributed throughout the western portion of the Territories. If o.ur 
farmers and ranchers only fully understood the great advantages which 
would accrue to them if the provisions of The Estray Animals Ordinance 
were rigidly observed and all cattle wen.' branded with recorded brands 
only, it would facilitate matters greatly. As soon as a notification is 
received in this department to the effect that an animal has been taken 
up under this ordinance—which notification is supposed to convey a full 
description of the animal, as well as a description of the marks and 
brands upon the same—the clerk in charge of the brand records makes a 
search for the name and address of the owner of the brand. If the brand 
in question is on the records of the department the following form of 
circular is then mailed to the owner of such brand : 


This Department has been notified that there on the premises of See. 



As soon as the time arrives, when all animals running at large shall lie 
branded with recorded brands, and the provisions of The Estray Ani¬ 
mals Ordinance thoroughly understood and appreciated, the loss of any 
animal by straying will naturally become a practical impossibility. The 
fact of the brand records being kept in the department dealing with the 
administration of The Estn.y Animals Ordinance makes it possible and 
convenient to place the captors of the estray,s in communication with the 
probable owners of such animals, or at least with a party who might be 
in a position to give such information as would lead to the discovery of 
the owners. 


PRAIRIE FIRES. 

The question of prairie and forest fires is a very serious one. Annually, 
millions of feet of merchantable timber and large areas of valuable 
pasture are being burned up, not to mention the occasional destruction of 
hay or grain stacks or other property, as well as the frequent loss of life. 
Years ago the Indian population were in the habit of setting fire to the 
prairie in order to celebrate occasions of jubilation and to convey shmals 
from one point to another, and even at the present day the native Indian 
is very careless in this respect. 

The rapid drying up of lakes, sloughs and hay meadows renders the 
danger greater than ever. There can be no doubt that although the 
denser settlement of the country, up to a certain point, will increase the 
danger, still the construction of roads incidental to such settlement will 
have a tendency to materially confine any area burnt over. I am inform- 
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ed that the Dominion Government is taking active measures towards the 
construction of proper fireguards in the timber limits controlled by it, 
and it is hoped that this will bo the means of preserving to the country 
vast areas of forest so indispensable from a climatic point of view, to the 
successful growing of crops. 

When the department was first organised, I found that no record had, 
in the past, been kept of appointments of tire guardians. Realising the 
great usefulness of such officials, if kept in close touch with the depart¬ 
ment and properly instructed, an attempt was made to compile a sche¬ 
dule of these officers. The records for years back were searched and a 
letter sent to each person of whose appointment record could he found, in 
which he was requested to state whether he wished to continue in his 
office or desired to be relieved of the same. Tie- result was that out of 
some 500 or 000 only 160 expressed their willingness to act. These men 
were reappointed and they have all been kept informed as to the provi¬ 
sions of, and the amendments to the ordinance under which they act. In 
addition to the above all justices of the peace, members of the North- 
West Mounted Police force and overseers of local improvement districts 
are ex officio fire guardians under The Prairie Fire Ordinance. 

In view of the fact that great ignorance prevailed throughout the 
country as to the exact provisions of the Ordinance, and also owing to 
very important changes having been made in the same during the session 
of 1898, a poster headed “ Warning to the Public” was issued from the 
department, in which was set forth a resume of the said provisions. Two 
thousand of these were printed and distributed to all overseers of local 
improvement districts, detachments of the North-West Mounted Police, 
postmasters in the North-West Territories, fire guardians, secretary-trea¬ 
surers of school districts in the Territories, all members of the Legislative 
Assembly and to all newspapers published in the Territories. The total 
number sent out reached 1,437. 

An attempt was made to take up the question of fireguards with the 
various railway companies operating within the Territories, and copies of 
the “Warning to the Public ” were also furnished each roadmaster and 
railway section foreman within the Territories. Amendments to The 
Prairie Fire Ordinance prior to 1898 were badly needed, as regards the 
provision dealing with fires set out by railway employees. The effect of 
the old Ordinance was practically to prevent the railway companies from 
taking proper steps to confine prairie fires started by locomotives, owing 
to the stringent conditions imposed regarding the burning of fireguards. 

GAME PROTECTION. 

Considerable discussion has taken place in the press during the past 
year in connection with the (question of game protection, and in order to 
obtain reliable information on this subject, the following letter was ad¬ 
dressed to all game guardians : 


Ah indicated in a former letter, steps have recently been taken by thi.s department to 
place the whole of the game guardian service on a more efficient and useful basis, and it 



ordinance dealing with tile protection of game. 

It is assumed, owing to the fact that there is no direct remuneration connected with 
this office, that the present members of the service are all public spirited men, more or 
less interested in the preservation of our game. 

A great deal of discussion has recently taken place in the press of the Territories 
respecting the advisibility of making certain changes in the law, and in order to obtain 
practical information on the subject, the commissioner has directed me to place myself 
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in communication with our game guardians throughout the country. T enclose herewith 
a blank form, and should be glad if you would be kind enough to let me have 
your opinion on the various provisions of The Game Ordinance referred to. 

I enclose herewith a copy of The Game Ordinance, with amendments up to date indi¬ 
cated in red ink. I might, however, call your attention to the fact that a subsection has 
been added to Section 17 providing that the license mentioned therein shall commence 
on the 1st August and expire on the 31st December in the year in which it is issued, and 
also that the licensee shall only have the right to shoot any animal or bird after the 
expiration of two weeks from the first day on which such animal or bird mav lawfully be 
killed by a resident of the Territories. 

The following are the questions asked upon the blank form referred 
to in the circular letter : 

I. Have you any changes to suggest in Section 1 

II. Do you consider the dates fixed in section 3 (b) and 

(2) the most advantageous ? If not, what dates would you suggest ? 

III. Have you any improvements to suggest in Section 3 (c) 1 

IV. Are you in favour of the provisions of section 17 ? 

The following is a summary of the replies received : 

Question Two .—Six are in favour of closing the season before the 1st 
of December. Eleven place the date between the 15th and 31st of De¬ 
cember, while thirteen are opposed to closing the season until the 1st to 
the 31st of January. The consensus of opinion seems to be that the open 
season should commence between the 15th of September and the 1st of 
October. One suggests that Prairie Chicken and Partridge be preserved 
for three years in Northern Alberta. 

Question Three .—In two cases the opinion is expressed that there is 
no necessity for protecting migratory birds, others claim that the shoot¬ 
ing of geese in the spring is not desirable as it leads to the destruction of 
duck during the close season. Forty-five express themselves as being 
in favour of present legislation prohibiting spring shooting of duck. Five 
suggest that the close season be limited to from loth of May to 23rd 
August and three from 1st of May to the 23rd of August. Twenty-five 
express the opinion that spring shooting should not be prohibited. 

Question Four. —Sixty-six approve of the license system; eight object. 
Three recommend that the license be placed at from $5.00 to $7.00 and 
two are in favour of charging $25.00. 

In nearly all the returns complaint is made of the merciless slaughter 
of all kinds of game by the Indians. On the twenty-fifth of July a re¬ 
port was received from Mr. W. H. Cooper, a game guardian at Edmonton, 
in which he complained of Indians killing game in the vicinity of Cook¬ 
ing Lake. The Indian department was communicated with at once and 
asked whether the provisions of The Game Ordinance applied to these 
Indians. The reply was that it did with certain restrictions. Since that 
time several complaints were received and an effort is now being made to 
define these restrictions and arrive at a definite understanding in the 
matter with the Indian department. It is supposed that the rights of 
each tribe are influenced to a very great extent by the nature of the 
treaty, and in the interest of game preservation it is hoped that the de¬ 
partment will be in a position to get the priv ileges of each tribe clearly 
defined and the whole staff of game guardians properly instructed before 
the spring shooting season commences, in order that prosecutions may be 
made in all cases where Indians transgress the law. 

My remarks in connection with the state of the fire guardian service 
upon the organisation of the department apply with equal force to that 
of the game guardian service. 
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EXTERMINATION OK PREDATORY ANIMALS. 

Below will be found a statistical statement showing tlie expenditure 
upon the destruction of grey wolves and coyotes since the 31st August, 
1896: 


Grey Wolves. 

31st August, 1896, to 31st August, 1897—401 at $5,00. $ 2,005 00 

Sixteen months to December 31st, 1898—906 . 2,248 00 


Coyotes. 


$ 4,253 00 


31st August, 1896, to 31st December, 1898—1063 at 50 cents $ 531 50 


Total for Grey Wolves and Coyotes from 31st August, 1896, 

to 31st December 1898. $ 4,784 50 

Grey Wolves .—During the year the sum of $2,210.00 was paid into the 
hands of The Western Stock Growers’ Association to be applied on the 
payment of wolf bounties, upon regulations approved by Order in Coun¬ 
cil. The following were the amounts paid : For every bitch wolf over- 
three months old, $7.00 ; for every dog wolf over three months old, $5.00 ; 
for every wolf pup under three months old, $2.00. 

In addition to Mr. F. Lapointe, who acted for the department in the 
Wood Mountain district, the following inspectors were appointed on the 
recommendation of The Western Stock Growers’ Association : Calgary, 
Mr. W. G. McKay; Macleod, Mr. J. Black ; and Maple Creek, Mr Horace 
A. Greeley. The latter gentleman resigned his appointment on the 15th 
December, and Mr. Stewart, of Maple Creek, was appointed in his place. 
The following are the regulations under which the said bounties were 
paid : 

The pelt (including the head) of each timber wolf upon which bounty is claimed must 
be produced intact to the inspector by the person claiming bounty. 

The issuer of the warrant shall use every means in his power to satisfy himself as to 
the sex where bounty is claimed on adult wolves. Bounties on the adult scales are only 
to be paid when the issuer is satisfied that the animals are sufficiently developed to be 
destructive to themselves. 

Upon the production of the pelt of any timber wolf to him, and on being satisfied that 
the animal killed was a timber wolf and not a coyote or other species of the wolf family, 
killed after the date herein specified, the issuer of the bouuty warrant, shall punch a por¬ 
tion out of each ear, so as to effectually prevent duplication ; and may issue a warrant in 
the prescribed form of the claimant for the amount of the bounty. 

A cheque will be issued to the person named in the warrant (or his assignee) upon the 
warrant being sent as a voucher to t he secretary of the Western Stock Growers* Asso¬ 
ciation at Macleod. 

The inspector shall number consecutively and keep a list of all warrants issued, and 
shall send a copv of such list to the secretary of the association at the end of each 
month. 

When the North-West Government appropriation made for the purpose of enabling the 
association to pay wolf bounties is exhausted the secretary shall send all warrants and 
cheques issued in connection with such warrants to the Commissioner of Agriculture at 
Regina. 

Unless otherwise specified these regulations expire and have no effect after the 31st 
December, 1898. 

In addition to the government bounty, this association paid a private 
bounty on all bitch wolves, which in most localities is supplemented by 
an additional bounty raised by contribution of individual stockmen in 
the district. 

The amount of damage done by these animals is something astounding. 
Unlike the coyote, which usually coniines itself to acting as scavenger, 
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the grey wolf requires freshly killed meat for every meal. It would he 
impossible to form an estimate of the losses on the iange.3 which may be 
attributed to the wolf. It is safe to state, however, that a stockman 
would consider the payment of $20.00 or $30.00 for the destruction of a 
wolf a very profitable transaction. It is alleged that individual wolves 
have often caused the loss of several hundred dollars’ worth of stock be¬ 
fore they have been hunted down. 

Coyotes .— No provision was made in last year’s estimates for the pay¬ 
ment of bounties on coyotes or prairie wolves. The subject is one which 
has engaged the attention of the department to a considerable extent 
during the past year. The fact cannot be disguised that the coyote has 
been one of the most fruitful sources of discouragement of the poultry 
and sheep .man, to say nothing of the havoc made among early and weak 
calves on the ranges. It is a lamentable fact that in the Province of 
Manitoba small sheep owners are gradually going out of the business, 
and it is worthy of consideration whether steps could not be taken that 
would (mcourage the keeping of sheep in a limited number in the north¬ 
erly and easterly portions of the Territories where at present very few 
flocks arc kept. Although the damage done by coyotes is of serious pro¬ 
portions, the question arises whether any scheme for dealing with the 
eradication of these pests could be promulgated within the limits of prac¬ 
tical politics. It may he taken for granted at once that the principle 
underlying the extermination of these destructive animals by payment 
of bounties should be one embodying the payment of a bounty sufficient¬ 
ly large to induce people who would not otherwise do so to engage in the 
business of hunting these animals. If the bounty is small it is an abso¬ 
lute waste, owing to the fact that the money would be expended upon 
the payment of bounties upon animals which would be destroyed in any 
event. In considering this phase of the problem, one should hear in 
mind the experience elsewhere in regard to adopting heroic measures in 
the way of bounties. It is still fresh in the mind of everyone, that the 
State of Montana proposed, some years ago, to effectually eradicate the 
prairie dog, and a generous bounty was provided in order to make the 
work thorough, prompt and comprehensive. The drain upon the treas¬ 
ury grew out of all proportion to anticipations and the result was that a 
special meeting of the Legislature had to he called to repeal this measure, 
'or the State would have become bankrupt. When one comes to consider 
the enormous area covered by the North-West Territories, with its scat¬ 
tered settlement, affording an excellent breeding ground for the coyote— 
in many cases right in our midst—the large extent of unsettled country to 
the north of the Territories, from which coyotes drift down during the 
hard winters, one almost despairs of suggesting any means for dealing 
with this pest. One must admit that whereas the gopher can he poison¬ 
ed off' within limited districts, the migratory habits of the coyotes render 
it absolutely impossible to attain any results unless a scheme is outlined 
dealing vigourously and simultaneously with all the outlying districts of 
the Territories and within the country to the north thereof, and this 
seems, indeed, a hopeless task. 

The conditions in the state of Montana very much resemble those pre¬ 
vailing in the Territories; hut with regard to the extermination of pre¬ 
datory animals, that state has the advantage of the North West Terri¬ 
tories in not having an enormous area of unsettled country adjacent to it. 
The following statement shows the amount of money expended upon the 
destruction of wolves and coyotes in that State:— 
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Total coyote claims paid for year ending 80 th November, 

1898.'. $ 71,202 00 

Total wolf claims paid for year ending 80th November, 1 <S98 17,607 00 


$ 88,869 00 

Total coyote claims paid for the State during 1895, 1896, 

* 1897 and 1898. $251,625 00 

Total wolf claims for the State during the same period (not 

including special County bounty), . ..,. 65,823 00 


Total amount expended for four years. $317,448 00 


It is of peculiar interest to the people of the North-West Territories to 
follow the history of the vigourous attempts made in that $tate towards 
the extermination of coyotes. To give some idea of the generous man¬ 
ner in which questions of that kind are dealt with, I may state that in 
some portions of Montana a private bounty of as much a $30.00 per head 
was paid for grey wolves in addition to the State bounty and a private 
contribution of such a nature of from $10.00 to $18.00 is by no means un¬ 
usual. The total revenue of the State from the special bounty tax for 
the years of 1895 to 1898 inclusive, upon an aggregate assessed value of 
stock of $79,500,000.00 amounted to $112,671.71. The average propor¬ 
tion of this tax which was expended upon the eradication of grey wolves 
and coyotes assessed on the horse and cattle interests was 73 per cent., 
while the sheep men contributed on a basis of 27 per cent. In the report 
of the Bureau of Agriculture, Labour and Industry for 1897, opinions of 
stock owners throughout the State on the subject of coyote bounties 
were quoted. The following are selections : 



There is another danger in placing the bounty too high, namely, that 
of practically encouraging the breeding of coyotes. I am personally 
aware of a case in Manitoba where a number of old coyotes were protected 
in order to get the provincial and municipal bounties on the young ones 
each year. A further objection to a high bounty is the fact that the In¬ 
dians are usually the only persons who will devote their entire time to 
the hunting of coyotes, and owing to their indolent habits the offer of a 
large reward is lost on them. They will hunt until they have sufficient 
to keep them alive for a short time, and when they have no more money 
left they will hunt coyotes again. There can be no doubt that the most 
effective means of dealing with coyotes is the employment of hounds. 
Whereas it is a physical impossibility to rid the district of coyotes by 
killing, owing to the fact that any deficiency in the number is soon sup¬ 
plied from outlying districts, it is found that the presence of hounds in 
any locality has the effect of frightening these animals away. It is said 
that as soon as a coyote realises that there is something which can run 
faster than he can in a given locality, he begins to think that it is an un¬ 
healthy portion of the country to reside in, and consequently keeps clear 
of it. It is worthy of consideration whether, when the wholesale poison¬ 
ing of coyotes is indulged in, the cure is not worse than the disease. The 
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effect of such a measure is usually the killing off of all the best dogs in 
the district, and thus destroying the natural and most formidable enemy 
of the coyote. 

The following is a quotation from one of the agricultural papers of the 
west: 


. . . Texas has the champion wolf-killer of the continent. Last year he killed over 

1,100 wolves, a few panthers and thirty deer. When he started the business, a few 
ranchers with large herds made up for him a salary of $40 a year. They now pay $140 
and that along with State bounties and the price of hides, makes up over $4,000 of yearly 
income. He is known all over the country as Wolf Martin, and keeps eight fine saddle 
horses, a good pack of wolf hounds and 200 large wolf traps. The traps he puts out at 
certain points along the roads and trails and each morning he makes the circuit with his 
dogs. The traps are left loose and when he finds one gone, the dogs are placed on the 
trail and usually in a short distance come upon the trapped wolf. The dogs live on the 
wolves killed, eating the raw meat. Sometimes they become too fat from over-eating 
and have to be chained up. During his long experience as trapper, Martin has learned 
many curious things about the animals in his section. The wolves he says are always to 
be found along the roads at night, rather than off in the brakes, so he always places his 
traps along the roadside. He uses no bait on his traps, but has a substitute for bait in a 
kind of fluid of his own discovery and manufacture. With the fluid he saturates a paper 
or cloth and buries it in the ground near his trap. He always carries a bottle of the 
fluid with him and claims it to be superior to any bait, . . . 

It is possible that something along these lines might be attempted in 
districts where small flocks of sheep are kept. 

The whole question is a very difficult one and beset with dangers 
everywhere. It appears to me that effective work might be done by 
dealing with the question through the co-operation of agricultural socie¬ 
ties. I will not dwell on the useful feature of the coyote pest; but it is 
argued with some reason, that such a one exists in the destruction of 
gophers. There can be no doubt that he displays very commendable 
energy in digging out these enemies of the farmers. It is, however, 
equally certain that he furnishes but a very expensive agency foi gopher 
extermination. 

Mr. T. S. Palmer, the first assistant in the Biological Survey Branch of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, who has devoted a great 
deal of study to the whole question of extermination of noxious and pre¬ 
datory animals, with special reference to the payment of bounties or re¬ 
wards, sums up his investigations as follows : 

(1) Bounty legislation has existed in the United States for more than two centuries and 
a half, and lias been thoroughly tested in most of the States and Territories. 

panthers; (6) on small animals, particularly gophers, ground squirrels anil rabbits ; (r) on 
a few birds, such as crows, English sparrows, hawks and owls. 

(3) This legislation has probably involved an expenditure of over $3,000,000.00 in the 
last quarter of a century, and the expense seems to be increasing instead of decreasing. 
Single laws have caused an outlay of nearly $200,000.00 in less than two years, and it is 
safe to sav that any act which carries a sufficiently high reward to insure its operation 
will cost from $5,0011.00 to $20,000.00 per annum. 

(4) Objections to the bounty system may be grouped under four main heads : (a) Ex¬ 

pense, which is usually out of all proportion to the benefit gained, and may be greater 
than the country or State can afford : (6) impossibility of maintaining bounties in all parts 
of an animal's range for any length of time ; (c) impossibility of maintaining equal rates 
in all States ; frf) impossibility of preventing payments for animals imported from other 
States, for counterfeit scalps, or for animals raised especially for bounty. These objec¬ 
tions have never been satisfactorily overcome, and most laws have failed through one or 
another of these causes. 

(5) Bounties have not resulted in the extermination of a single species in the United 
States and have failed even in the island of Bermuda, which has an area of less than 
twenty square miles. 

(6) Rewards for wolves, coyotes and panthers are now so generally paid as to check 
the increase to some extent, but premiums on ground squirrels, gophers or other small 
mammals have accomplished little or nothing, and bounties on birds may do great harm 
by encouraging the killing of useful species through ignorance. 

(7) Extermination of noxious animals is usually slow and can be accomplished more 
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It will be seen from the above that the result of an enormous and, to 
a large extent, systematic expenditure in the United States covering a 
number of years, and one which has fairly put the principle involved in 
the payment of bounties upon wild animals to the test, has not by any 
means been satisfactory. Bearing this fact in mind, and taking into 
consideration the limited revenue of the North-West Territories, render¬ 
ing it impossible to deal on a lavish scale with this subject, it would ap¬ 
pear advisable to scrutinise closely any scheme having in view the 
expenditure of public funds upon the encouragement of the extermina¬ 
tion of noxious animals, 


TERRITORIAL, HOSPITALS. 

Great difficulty was experienced in dealing with the returns from Ter¬ 
ritorial hospitals owing to the fact chat no definite form was prescribed. 
I may, however, state that a set of forms is now being drafted and will 
be submitted for approval in the course of a short time. 

The following is a schedule showing the work of Territorial hospitals 
during the current departmental year—or more correctly speaking for 
the thirteen months ending the 3lst December, 1898 : 




TOTAT. NO. 

of|total no. days 

'no. op days of free 



PATIENTS 

. j TREATMENT. 

TREATMENT. 

Maoleod. 


'203 

0000 

485 

Saltcoats . 



■ 1328 

374 1-2 

Edmonton. 


433 

j 7023 

1 5522 

Galt Hospital. 


300 

8953 

1843 1-2 

Calgary . 


364 

! 5876 

3142 1-10 

St. Albert. 



j 839 

835 

Holy Cross. 


327 

! 5966 

2492 1-2 

Medicine Hat. 


413 

! 9991 

| _ 

6869 



2220 

I 45976 

21564 1-5 


I question whether any public funds are being expended on a more 
worthy and useful object than the encouragement of hospital work. Some 
of the institutions mentioned would compare favourably, in respect to 
buildings, appointments and staff, with hospitals in larger towns within 
older settled districts. There is a peculiarly appropriate field for hospi¬ 
tal work in the North-West Territories. A large proportion of our set¬ 
tlers are unmarried men. often living alone and miles removed from the 
nearest charitably inclined neighbour, who could look after them in time 
of sickness or accident. They are fortunate, indeed, if they can enjoy 
the luxury of proper care and skilled attendance in a well regulated hos¬ 
pital in such an emergency. I shall not even attempt to describe the 
dreadful misery which women would in many cases be called upon to en¬ 
dure, to say nothing of loss of life or permanent injury to health, were 
they not able to utilise the maternity wards of some of our hospitals. 
Too much stress cannot be laid on the necessity of further developing 
this feature of our hospital work. 

The country owes a great debt of gratitude to the public spirited peo¬ 
ple who have, in the past, so generously supported these institutions and 
who bear the large expense incidental to the efficient management of the 
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same. It can, of course, lie readily understood, that the Territorial grant, 
amounting as it does to only a fraction over thirteen cents per hospital 
day, or on a basis of 2d cents per day for each free patient treated, will 
not begin to reimburse hospitals for charitable work done. 

The internal management of Territorial hospitals is as economical as 
anywhere in Canada. Although I have been unable to obtain absolute¬ 
ly correct figures from all institutions embodied in this report as to the 
cost per hospital day, by comparing the cases where these statistics were 
available with the published reports of hospitals in eastern Canada and 
British Columbia, I find that the cost per day of maintaining a patient in 
Territorial hospitals is generally lower than elsewhere. It would be well 
if secretaries of all our hospitals would furnish the department with an 
annual statement showing receipts and expenditure as well as other in¬ 
formation of interest. 

Much has been said about the successful settler being the best immi¬ 
gration agent. It may fairly be argued, that the presence in a new coun¬ 
try such as this, of hospitals and similar institutions following in the 
train of civilisation, is no mean agency through which to attract the at¬ 
tention of intending immigrants of a desirable class, and the appropri¬ 
ation of the Government in this direction may therefore be considered 
almost an expenditure on account of immigration. 

The large influx of settlers during the past year has thrown a great 
burden upon residents in the vicinity of nearly all Territorial hospitals 
and from present indications this burden is not likely to decrease from 
year to year, in fact, quite the reverse may be expected. Indigent immi¬ 
grants are brought to these institutions suffering from diseases requir¬ 
ing careful nursing and medical attendance and become a tax on the 
voluntary contributors who as a rule find the task of providing the 
necessary funds for keeping their hospitals running under normal condi¬ 
tions quite heavy enough without being called upon to pay for the treat¬ 
ment of absolute outsiders. Steps have been taken by the Dominion 
authorities to reimburse a few of the hospitals the outlay incurred in 
caring for immigrant patients, but this help should be generally extended. 

It is sad to contemplate the splendid opportunities which people of 
means and of a philanthropic turn of mind are missing in failing to give 
generous support towards the extension and maintenance of hospitals in 
the North-West Territories. It is hard to conceive of a more worthy 
and deserving object for generosity. The most pitiable spectacle of afl, 
however, presents itself when wealthy men, who in many cases owe then- 
fortunes to the west and the western settler, make lavish gifts towards 
the erection of institutions in large cities in eastern Canada, calculated 
to satisfy the craving of the public for mere amusement, and costly 
enough to erect and maintain a dozen cottage hospitals extending help to 
the sick and suffering in as many sections of this country, while the very 
people, who probably most contributed towards their wealth are strug¬ 
gling to maintain hospitals in the most economical manner possible and 
often become themselves victims to lack of adequate hospital facilities. 
The welfare of Canadian commerce more or less depends upon the settle¬ 
ment and development of the West, and the men who are willing to bear 
the hardships of pioneering in accomplishing that object are not, as a 
rule, sufficiently well off, nor should they be called upon, unaided, to 
maintain charitable institutions such as these, which should be looked 
upon rather as of national than local concern. The most generous con¬ 
struction which can he placed upon this deplorable apathy of wealthy 
people in the East is that they arc not conversant with the position of 
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affairs and, therefore, fail to recognise tlteir responsibility and opportuni¬ 
ties in this respect. 

I herewith beg to .append the reports of the Inspector of Territorial 
Hospitals, dealing separately with each instution now on the schedule : 

Report on the Medicine Hat General Hospital. 

1 have the honour to report that I inspected the Medicine Hat 
Hospital on Thursday, February 2, 1899. 

There were sixteen patients in the general wards, and three incurables. 
I have written a seperate report regarding the latter. 

I found everthing in the hospital in good order, although there was a 
little more confusion than is generally noticeable, owing to a serious acci¬ 
dent having happened in the vicinity that day, and the dead and dying 
having been brought there for attention. There were no complaints 
from the patients as to food, nursing or attendance. 

Among the patients in the hospital at the date of my inspection were 
four of the nursing staff—all convalescents from typhoid fever—a rather 
noticeable fact. 

A new water supply* is being secured at an expense of some $600.00, 
and it is probable that this experience will not he repeated. 

The Medicine Hat hospital is the only one in the Territories employ¬ 
ing a resident medical superintendent, and it does a large amount of gen¬ 
eral work ; its clientele being drawn from all parts of the Territories. 

The maternity cottage was empty at the time of my visit, and having 
been just freshly painted and furnished up, presented a very neat and 
attractive appearance. 

An examination of the register and copy* of the last half-yearly re¬ 
port showed that the books were properly 7 kept. 

Report on the Edmonton General Hospital. 

I have the honour to report that I visited and inspected the Ed¬ 
monton (General Hospital on Friday 7 , January 27, 1899. 

There were*, sixteen patients in the institution at the date of my visit. 

With regard to the general condition of- the hospital, I have only to 
repeat what I said in my report of 1898, that I found everything about 
the wards spotlessly clean and in good order, the patients contented, and 
no complaints as to food, nursing or attendance. I went carefully 7 over 
the register, and on comparing it with a copy of the report for the half- 
y 7 ear ending December, 18.98, found that there were no discrepancies. In 
fact, there can be nothing but praise for the internal economy of the in¬ 
stitution, for the care and attention bestowed on patients, for the scrupu¬ 
lous neatness and cleanliness observed everywhere, and for the quiet, 
well regulated tone of the establishment. 

There are certain points, however, in which this hospital fails to con¬ 
form to the idea of a general hospital, and to these I desire to call your 
attention. The first is one which I alluded to in my report of 1898 : lack 
of surgical nurses and the impossibility, therefore, of the best work being 
done in the hospital. It is much to he regretted that the authorities 
have not seen their way clear to adopt my 7 suggestion, as they would have 
thereby enhanced the usefulness of the institution. 

The second is the fact that the hospital is not now prepared to take 
maternity cases. They 7 have the accommodation, and in special cases and 
by private instructions from Montreal, the accommodation can he utilised 
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by getting a nurse in from the outside, but so far as the general public is 
concerned, the hospital is not a hospital in which maternity cases can be 
ceied for. I understand that the reason lies in the fact that the Sisters 
are precluded by their obligations from nursing these cases. 

The third point is that the Mother Superior claims and exercises the 
right to admit patients without a medical certificate or order from a doc¬ 
tor. This is not as it should be. It exposes the other patients to the 
danger of the admission of an infectious case, it opens the door for ad¬ 
mission of cases not suitable or not requiring hospital treatment, and it 
sometimes works an injustice to the doctors by patients being admitted 
on the free list who are able to pay not only hospital dues but medical 
fees. The Government is not specially concerned to protect the doctors 
in this latter case, but it is concerned to protect itself ; for every patient 
who is admitted on the free list and who is able to pay is defrauding the 
Government to the amount of the per capita grant to pauper patients. 1 
do not pretend to say that this abuse of medical and hospital charity has 
reached any great extent in the North-West, but it undoubtedly exists, 
and as it has become a crying evil in other places, it is desirable that 
every precaution should be taken to guard against it here. 

This question was the crucial one in the conference between the medical 
board and the governing authorities of the hospital to which I alluded 
in my general report. The medical board asked that no charity patients 
are to be admitted without “ an order from the doctor of the month, or an 
order from a member of the medical board, except in case of emergency.” 

The answer to this was contained in a letter from the Mother Superior 
at Montreal, the head of the order, to the Mother Superior at Edmonton, 
and was in the following language. I quote from memory: — 

“ You, as Mother Superior, have been placed in charge of the Edmon- 
“ ton hospital and you have the right to admit patients.” 

Now this is a very positive declaration, and in my opinion it conflicts 
with the first principle on which a general hospital should be conducted. 
An incidental feature of the situation was that it threatened a rupture 
between a large number of medical men at Edmonton and the hospi¬ 
tal, always a regrettable occurrence, and with the object, if possible, of 
preventing this, and obtaining some modification of the Mother Superior’s 
declaration, I went and saw Father Leduc who was acting for the hospi¬ 
tal. Father Leduc received me courteously and we discussed the matter 
in all its bearings, but I regret to say that he was unable to consent to 
any alteration or compromise. He pointed out that the property belong¬ 
ed to the Grey Nuns, and that they therefore had the right to make re¬ 
gulations, that there were other doctors in Edmonton (which was quite 
true) who would do the charitable work and that it was advisable that 
the Mother Superior should have the power to admit, as it was not alone 
a hospital but a charitable institution. 

This was the view of the matter which precluded any possibility of 
settlement, and 1 learned with regret, but without surprise, that the 
medical board had resigned the next day. 

Now the Government has nothing to do with any dispute between the 
hospital and the doctors, but it has a very plain duty to perform in see¬ 
ing that funds set aside for aid to hospitals are not devoted to charitable 
institutions. 

If this view is correct, it will have to deny the right of the Mother 
Superior to admit patients, and requite that none be admitted without 
the order of a regularly qualified medical practitioner. The Sisters have 
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abundance of room in which to cany out their charitable work, but a 
sharp line of demarcation should be drawn between this and the actual 
work of the hospital. 

For further suggestions as to form of admission, etc., I beg to refer you 
to my general report. 

Report of the Calgary General Hospital. 

I beg to report that 1 visited and inspected the Calgary General Hos¬ 
pital on Monday, January 30th, 1898. 

There were only eight patients in the hospital at the date of my 
inspection. 

The wards were clean, everthing about the hospital was neat and in 
good order and there were no complaints as to food, nursing or attend¬ 
ance from the patients 

A comparison of the register with the last half-yearly return showed 
that the books were properly kept and apart from changing three 
patients (aggregating one hundred and seven days) from the free to the 
paying class—a mistake which has been made through inadvertence— 
there was nothing to which exception could be taken. 

The hospital is well conducted and is doing good work. Practically 
all the surgery in the district is done here; the reason being that they 
have no surgical nurses and no modern operating room at the Holy 
Cross. 

A maternit,y cottage and nurses’ home in connection with the hospital 
is projected and will probably be built and equipped during the coming 
summer, which will greatly enlarge the usefulness of the institution. 

Report on the Galt Hospital. 

I beg to report that 1 visited and inspected the Galt Hospital on Fri¬ 
day" February 3rd, 1899. 

There were fifteen patients in the hospital at the time of my" inspec¬ 
tion, particulars regarding whom may be found in appendix. 

Everything w'as clean and in good order about the wards and there 
were no complaints from any of the patients. 

A comparison of the register with the last half-yearly report showed 
no discrepancies. This hospital is maintained largely by monthly de¬ 
ductions from the pay of the rnen employed by the Railway and Coal 
Company, and the position of these men when they become patients— 
whether they' should be regarded as free or paying patients—is now', 1 
believe, the subject of correspondence between the hospital authorities 
and the department. 

Since the date of my last inspection the upper flat of the building has 
been finished, thus considerably enlarging the accommodation which w 7 as 
severely' taxed during the last year and a half by' the construction of the 
Crows’ Nest Pass Railway. It is also intended to enlarge and improve 
the operating room in the spring, which will still further increase the 
facilities for surgical work, of which a large amount finds its way to this 
hospital. 

There were seven cases on the register remaining in the hospital over 
one hundred days, since the 1st of July 1898, but on examination I found 
they were all cases requiring hospital treatment for long periods and they 
could not have been discharged sooner. 
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I am glad to 1 >e aide to way that this hospital lias been, and is, doing 
good work, and that it is an institution which is a credit to its founder 
and to the people of Lethbridge. 

Report mi the St. Albert Hospital. 

I have the honour to report that I visited and inspected the St. Al¬ 
bert Hospital on Thursday, January 2(i, 1899. 

There were eleven patients in the institution at the time of my visit. 
The wards in the hospital were in good order and there were no com¬ 
plaints from the patients as to food or attendance. The wards are in one 
of the mission buildings, and as J remarked in my report, dated May 3rd, 
1898, while the accommodation provided “ is an admirable provision for 
“ such a large mission as St. Albert, it is not well adapted for the use of 
“ the general public, and since the establishment of the hospital at Ed- 
“ uionton has become practically unnecessary.” 

The fact of there being eleven patients in the hospital at the time of 
my second visit may seem to invalidate the conclusion arrived at on my 
first visit in 1898, but a consideration of facts presented below will show 
that that conclusion was not very far wrong. 

1. Not one of these eleven patients was admitted on the order of a 
doctor or a medical certificate stating that the patient was a fit subject 
£or hospital treatment. 

2. Not one of them was under treatment by a doctor, although their 
diseases rank from sore throat to dropsy. 

8. Six of these eleven patients were pupils in the orphanage or school 
of St. Albert, of which the hospital is now an appendage, and while they 
might be properly inmates of an infirmary attached to the mission, they 
should not, in my opinion be classed as general hospital patients. 

4. Two of these brought from Edmonton South, and taken past the 
door of the Edmonton General Hospital nine miles out into the country, 
to get the advantages of the presumably superior (sic) facilities of St. 
Albert. 

5. The only registered medical man in St. Albert informed me that he 
had not sent a patient to the hospital nor treated one there during the 
whole year, and appeared to be rather surprised that an hospital was in 
existence so near to him. 

Of the other five patients not attached to the mission, one was a pa¬ 
tient who had been treated by Dr. Harrison in the Edmonton General 
and whose disease was put down as debility; another a woman who had 
been ill-treated by her husband ; another who was suffering from dropsy, 
a grave sp nip tom ; another with a “ sore throat,” all the way from Beaver 
Lake, and another with rheumatism, still further, from Macleod. 

It is only fair to say that these patients were all under the care of a Sis¬ 
ter, who I was informed by the Mother Superior had had thirty-six years 
experience in the treatment of the sick and ailing, and I am bound also 
to say that they did not appear to be suffering very much from the want of 
services of a “ regularly qualified medical practitioner ! ” I am also glad 
to be able to testify to the unremitting care and attention that the Sis¬ 
ters bestow on the poor and afiiicted, and to their unselfish and unrequit¬ 
ed devotion to the cause of duty, but as an official appointed to see that 
the hospitals in the North-West are being conducted along the lines 
which govern hospitals in all other states and countries, it becomes my 
plain, if unwelcome, duty to say in the first place that the St. Albert 





Hospital does not fulfil this condition, and in the second to reiterate niv 
conclusion of last year, that it is not a public necessity. 

A wish or feeling to justify a report made in 1898 does not in the 
slightest degree influence my present attitude. I would be glad to ac¬ 
knowledge that a fuller knowledge of the situation and possibly a chang¬ 
ed and developing condition of affairs, so far as hospital work was con¬ 
cerned, made the opinion arrived at in 1898 untenable, hut I think the 
facts above briefly noted speak for themselves. 

A man or a woman who is sick enough to go to a hospital should have 
the certificate of a doctor to that effect. 

lie or she should always he under the care and treatment rtf a 
regularly qualified medical practitioner. 

These are axioms. Another and important fact in the connection is 
that the Edmonton General Hospital is within easy reach of the district 
and is amply sufficient for the wants of that section of the country. 

For these reasons J have to recommend that the government grant 
for the patients in the hospital at the date of my inspection be withheld, 
and that the hospital itself be withdrawn from the schedule of those 
entitled to government aid. 

Report on the Holy Crons Hospital. 

I have the honour to report that I visited the Holy Gross Hospital, 
Calgary, on Tuesday January 81,st, 1899. 

There were ten patients in the hospital at the date of my inspection. 

The wards were clean, everything was in good order and there were 
no complaints from any of the patients. I am pleased to be able to say 
that for absolute cleanliness, quietude and well regulated internal econ¬ 
omy, the hospitals managed by the Grey Nuns are to be specially com¬ 
mended. 

The same features, however, which prevent the Edmonton hospital 
from being a true qe/neral hospital obtain here and to the same 
extent limit the usefulness of the institution. Doctors, when they can 
help it, will not take surgical cases to an hospital where they cannot 
have the facilities of an up-to-date operating room and strictly asceptic 
nursing, and these at present are not to be obtained at the Holy Cross. 
The consequence is, that almost all the surgical work of the district is 
done at the Calgary General, the work of the Holy Cross being princi¬ 
pally of e, medical nature. This hospital does not now take in maternity 
cases either, for the reason adduced in the report on'Edmonton Hospital. 

It is interesting to note that the Mother Superior of this hospital, which 
is owned by the same corporation and under the same management as 
the Edmonton Hospital, does not claim or exercise the right, so freely 
used by the Mother Superior of the latter institution, to admit patients 
on her own responsibility. 

Three patients in the hospital at the time of my inspection call for 
mention. 

John James Taylor, injury to spine, has been an inmate since July 8. 
I examined the man carefully and advised his medical attendant to keep 
him there souk; time longer. 

Gabriel Wolf, an Indian with tuberculosis, has been an inmate since 
June 10. The Indian department guarantee hospital fees for this patient. 

Mary Bober, a little girl admitted January 23, disease, diphtheria. I 
found this patient on a sofa in a corridor of the second flat of the build- 
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iny iu the midst of the general wanks. She had been brought down from 
the isolated ward the day before, having been there only seven days. 
The doctor in attendance had not seen the child for a couple of days (it 
was a mild case and doing well), and the Sisters being ignorant of the 
fact that the infection of diphtheria does not disappear with the mem¬ 
brane, and being almost ignorant of the provisions of The Public Health 
Ordinance, had brought the child down to where it was more convenient 
to look after her. Of course I ordered the child back to the isolated 
ward at once and gave the necessary directions about disinfection, but it 
is hardly necessary to say that this is a very grave incident, and one 
which should not have been possible in an hospital. 

An examination of the register and the half-yearly report did not 
reveal anything calling for special mention. 

Report on the Marleod General Hospital. 

I beg to report that i visited and inspected the Maeleod General Hos¬ 
pital on Friday, Feb. Hi, 1899. 

There were eleven patients in hospital. 

The hospital was clean and in good order, and there were no complaints 
from the patients as to food, nursing or attendance. 

The books were also properly kept and the last half-yearly report cor¬ 
responded with the register for the period between July 1st and Decem¬ 
ber 31st, 1898. 

As this was my first inspection of this hospital, a short history and de¬ 
scription of the institution will be in order. 

The property is owned and controlled by the corporation of the Mac- 
leod General Hospital, constituted by special ordinance in 1888, the dir¬ 
ectors being elected annually. The hospital was opened for the reception 
of patients in December, 189b, but it was not until December 1, 1897, 
that it was placed on the schedule of hospitals entitled to government 
assistance. At first there was accommodation for five patients in the 
general ward and for two maternity cases in private wards built specially 
for that purpose. The whole building was of frame and one storey. The 
construction of the Crow’s Nest Pass Railway necessitated increased 
accommodation, and the following successive additions were made to the 
original building. First, a ward was attached at the back to accommo¬ 
date three patients ; then a two storey addition in front consisting of hall, 
general ward, private ward, bath room and nurses’ rooms ; and finally a 
new annex consisting of kitchen, servant’s room and private ward. 

The hospital can now accommodate:— 

General wards. 13 patients. 

Private wards... 2 “ 

Maternity wards. 2 “ 

a total of seventeen, and is large enough to meet the requirements of the 
district. It has been crowded to its utmost capacity during the last year 
and a half owing to railway construction, and has done an immense 
amount of good work. 

The facts that the extensive additions above noted have been made in 
the short space of two years, that the hospital has been fairly well equip¬ 
ped and that it does not now owe a cent,indicates conservative management, 
an unusually large number of paying patients, and liberality on the part 
of the general public. The last again indicates appreciation of the work 
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done and a sense that the hospital is a necessity and an actual boon to 
the district in which it is situated. 

The most pressing necessities now are a crematory for the destruction 
of refuse, an operating room and a new water supply. For the latter I 
would recommend an elevated tank and windmill in connection with a 
well sunk somewhere near the river. 

Incurables. 

On the 11th June, 1890, an arrangement was entered into with the 
board of directors of the Medicine Hat General Hospital under which this 
institution undertook to care for al) incurable patients in the North-West 
Territories. On the 1st of January, 1898, the following were the incur¬ 
able patients treated at the Medicine Hat General Hospital : Wm. Bow¬ 
man. Catherine Mohr and Frederick Ailwood. During the month of 
May. Frederick Ailwood died, which reduced the number of incurable 
patients to two. During the early part of the year, however, an applica¬ 
tion was made to have one Charles Bradford cared for as an incurable, 
and he was admitted as such on the tirst of July last, which still leaves 
the number of incurable patients a charge on the Government, at three. 
The following is the report of the Inspector of Territorial Hospitals on 
this matter : 

Report ov Incurable Patients. 

I beg to report as follows on the incurables at present in the Medicine 
Hat General Hospital : 

Charles Bradford, seventy-eight years old, admitted with a history of 
intestinal haemorrhage, which, however, has not troubled him since his 
arrival at Medicine Hat. Apart from a tendency to bronchitis in cold 
weather and failing mental faculties accompanying the general debility 
of old age, there is nothing the matter with him. 

Wm. Bowman, chronic endocarditis. There is nothing new to record 
in this case. Home intercurrent disorder will probably remove him be¬ 
fore very long. 

Catherine Mohr, hiemiphlegia. This is the woman on whom I report¬ 
ed fully in December, 189b, at which time I suggested that as she was 
an immigrant who had been but a short time in the country, and whose 
disease had existed prior to her immigration, the Dominion Government 
might very reasonably be asked to contribute to her support. I am still 
of that opinion. Her disease has not progressed and her condition is no 
more favourable than it was. There is no reason why she should not 
live for thirty years yet, during all of which time she will be a charge 
upon the Territories. 

The case of Alex. Emborg, although not on the list of incurables, is a 
somewhat similar one, although his disabilities occurred after his coming 
to the North-West. It will be remembered that this is one of the men 
on whom I made a special report in October, 1897. He has been an in¬ 
mate of the hospital ever since, although his disease has not perceptibly 
advanced. 


IMMIGRATION. 

Although the question of immigration does not, strictly speaking, come 
within the jurisdiction of the Territorial Government, the same being 
administered in behalf of the Territories by the Department of the In- 
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tenor at Ottawa, it might not be out ot' place to offer a few remarks on 
the subject. 

During the year 2,942 homestead entries were made in the North-West 
Territories. The Canadian Pacific Railway Company’s land sales dur¬ 
ing the year show an enormous increase over previous years. In 1897, 
199,481 acres were disposed of in the West, 67,000 of which were in 
Assiniboia and Alberta while in 1898 the sales reached the respectable 
area of 948,627, of which about 160,000 were located in Assiniboia and 
Alberta. 

It is estimated that about one-sixth of the purchasers settled in the 
country within the year. Arrivals at Winnipeg .showed an increase of 
about 175 per cent over last year’s figures. 

In view of the scarcity of cheap labour, particularly in the westerly 
portion of the Territories, and the difficulty thus standing in the way of 
successful ranching and farming on a limited scale, and of the fact that 
a very large- number of young men in Great Britian would come out to 
this country without hesitation if they had any assured employment in 
view, and might thus, in time, become permanent and successful settlers, 
an arrangement was entered into with the Canadian Government agent at 
Liverpool under vvhich an employment register was opened in this depart¬ 
ment where such men could have their applications recorded and would- 
be employers could be placed in communication with these intending 
immigrants. The scheme, however, was evolved a little too late in the 
season to be successfully carried out; but a very large number of appli¬ 
cations for employment were received, and the department was the 
means, during the year, of placing a considerable number of Territorial 
employers, in want of such labour, in communication with these men. It 
is hoped that during the coming year the system may be perfected and 
the department thus become the means of securing for the Territories a 
large number of able-bodied young men, in some cases in possession of a 
little capital, and at the same time meet a long felt want for cheap and 
unskilled labour in some portions of the Territories. 

A very considerable number of enquiries were received from persons 
wishing to emigrate, principallj- from the United States and Eastern 
Canada These persons were all supplied with literature, their questions 
answered and further correspondence invited. In some cases, copies of 
communications were sent to the Immigration Commissioner at Winni¬ 
peg, or to the Department at Ottawa, in order that further information 
might be sent them. 

I cannot leave this subject without a few remarks relative to immigra¬ 
tion literature. Shortly after my appointment as Deputy Head, I took 
steps to gather together all the immigration literature at present being 
distributed by the Dominion Government and the transportation and 
land corporations operating in this country. After carefully perusing 
the same one cannot help but come to the conclusion that while Canada 
as a whole is fairly well advertised, the space allotted to the North-West 
Territories is wholly inadequate. 

There is not, at present, a single publication in existence dealing entire¬ 
ly with the Territories. The Province of British Columbia has set an 
example in this matter which might with advantage be emulated by this 
department. There can be no doubt that attractive immigration litera¬ 
ture is the surest means of inducing settlement, providing the same is 
intelligently distributed. The Dominion Government has an army of 
immigration agents whose chief duty, I assume, is to bring to the notice 
of intending immigrants the advantages of Canada as a field for settle- 
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ment, hut the efforts of these men are largely discounted in advance as 
far as the Territories are concerned, owing to the very infei ior material 
in the way of immigration literature placed at their disposal. It seems 
almost like paying a skilled labourer an extravagant price for his time, 
and omitting to furnish him with effective tools. I would most strongly 
urge that stops be taken during the coming year to prepare an immi¬ 
gration pamphlet descriptive of the North-West Territories. I presume 
the federal authorities would gladly print and distribute such a pam¬ 
phlet, providing it did not draw unfavourable comparisons with other 
provinces, which could easily be avoided. The mere compiling of the 
manuscript could be done very efficiently and economically in the depart¬ 
ment with the assistance of local men in the various districts of the 
country. 


DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARY. 

The Department of Agriculture being a scientific department, as the 
work of the same becomes more and more technical, the necessity for an 
extensive agricultural reference library for the use of its officers becomes 
more apparent. The most valuable literature in this connection is un¬ 
doubtedly the reports and bulletins issued by scientific instutions carry¬ 
ing on agricultural investigations. The library of the department at 
present consists of some 270 volumes in addition to a vast number of 
special bulletins filed away as received, under the various subjects dealt 
with. 

The department is indebted to the following institutions for valuable 
literature on agricultural subjects : 

Department of Agriculture, Ottawa ; Department of Agriculture, On¬ 
tario ; Department of Agriculture, Manitoba ; Department of Agriculture, 
New Brunswick ; Department of Agriculture, British Columbia; Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Nova Scotia ; Department of Agriculture, Sydney, 
New 7 South Wales ; Agricultural Bureau, Adelaide, South Australia; De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, Brisbane, Queensland ; Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, Hobart, Tasmania; Department of Agriculture, Wellington, New 
Zealand ; Department of Agriculture, Cape of Good Hope, South Africa; 
Industrial College, University of Nebraska; Michigan Agricultural Col¬ 
lege ; Montana College of Agriculture ; School of Agriculture of the Ne¬ 
vada State University ; Kansas State Agricultural College; Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts ; Agricultural College of Utah; 
Department of the State Agricultural College, Colorado ; College of Ag¬ 
riculture of Wyoming ; College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin ; 
College of Agriculture, University of Minnesota; South Dakota Agricul¬ 
tural College ; Washington Agricultural College; Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station, University of Idaho ; North Dakota Agricultural College ; 
State Agricultural Society, Hameline, Minn.; Department of Agriculture, 
Bismark, N.D.; Bureau of Agriculture, Helena, Montana; De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, Washington; Agriculture Experiment 
Station, Logan, Utah; New York Agricultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, Geneva, New York; Cornell University Experimental Station, 
Ithaca, New York; Oklahoma Agricultural College, Stillwater, Okla¬ 
homa ; Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon ; Ohio Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station, Columbus, Ohio. 

Realising that a very important duty of the department is to keep 
abreast of new discoveries and developments in the agricultural w T orld, I 
have studied very closely the agricultural press, and in this manner have 
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gained a vast amount of useful and valuable info, mation. The following 
papers and periodicals are at present received in the department: 

“ Agricultural Gazette,” London, England ; “ Hoard’s Dairyman,” Wis¬ 
consin, U.SA.; “The Breeder’s Gazette,” Chicago, Ill., U.S.A.: “The 
Farmers' Advocate,” Winnipeg, Man.; “The Orange Judd Farmer,” 
Chicago, Ill., U.S.A.; “ The Irrigation A ge,” Chicago, 111., U.S.A.; “ Nor’- 
West Farmer,” Winnipeg, Man.; “ The Queensland Agricultural Journal,” 
(complimentary): “ The Live Stock Journal,” London, England ; “The 
Horse Re vie v,” Chicago, 111., U.S.A.; “ The Country Gentleman,” Albany. 
N.Y., U.S.A. “ Farming,” Toronto ; “ The Scottish Farmer,” Glasgow, 
Scotland ; “ • urnal of Agriculture and Industry,” Adelaide, South Aus¬ 
tralia (compl.mentary); “ The Agricultural Gazette,” Hobart, Tasmania 
(complimentary); “ The Canadian Poultry Review,” Toronto ; ' Deutche 

Landwirthschaffts Presse,” Berlin, Germany; “ Tidskrift af Landokono- 
mie,” Copenhagen,” Denmark ; “ Nordske Landmandsblad,” Christiania, 
Norway ; “ Journal D’Agriculture Pratique,” Paris, France. 

CLERICAL WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT 

The volume of work performed in this department during the present 
year was very considerable, and my sincere thanks are due to every 
member of the staff for the painstaking manner in which each fulfilled 
his duties and devoted, during the summer and fall months, almost every 
evening to ke. ping abreast of the rapidly inci easing correspondence and 
general work of the department. 

During the months of June, July, August, September, October, Novem¬ 
ber and December, 8,511 communications were received and 12,195 com¬ 
munications were sent, in addition to some 3,949 circulars which were 
mailed from the department in connection with the various Ordinances 
administered. 


CONCLUSION. 

In concluding this report, I feel that a few words are necessary in 
explanation of its voluminous nature. This being the first annual report 
of the department, I have thought it desiiable to include a brief survey, 
outlining the present condition of our agricultural and pastoral indus¬ 
tries, and I have also found it advisable in a great many cases to refer to 
departmental transactions of former years. It is hoped that future 
reports may be embodied within more modest limits, but believing, as I 
do, that the reports of the Department of Agriculture and Statistics 
should to some extent be looked upon as a record of the agricultural and 
industrial history of the Territories, and as the present report is intended 
to form the basis of publications in the future, I found it very difficult 
to curtail it. 


I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


CHAW W. PETERSON, 

Deputy Commissioner .. 





